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THE FUNCTION OF THE WILL IN RELIGIOUS ASSENT. 


BY THOMAS J. GERRARD. 


HE guiding light in the shaping of our apologetic 
would seem to be its aptitude for the purpose 
of saving souls. What line of thought needs 
developing and what line needs restraining ? 
There can be no doubt that dialecticism has 

been overdone. “ Logic,” writes one of our greatest experts, 
‘‘makes but sorry rhetoric with the multitude; first shoot 
round corners, and you may not despair of converting by syl- 
logism.” Nor can it be denied that emotionalism has been 
carried to excess. ‘‘Common sense tells us,” says our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius X., “that emotion and everything that leads 
the heart captive prove a hindrance instead of a help to the 
discovery of truth.”” In the effort, however, of striving to avoid 
the fallacies of dialecticism and emotionalism there is a danger 
of becoming involved in a third and sister fallacy, namely, that 
of voluntarism. Much has been said lately about the philosophy 
of “the whole man.” That “the whole man,” using his in- 
tellect as the faculty of judgment, using his feelings as the pre- 
ambles of judgment, and using his will, under certain circum- 
stances hereafter to be defined, to incline the intellect to the 
truth; that the whole man should be the principium quod and 
his intellect the principium quo in the search for truth; that 
all the faculties of man should be duly equipoised; and that 
a sound mind should exist in a sound body; all this I hold 
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to be one of the first dictates of the philosophy of common 
sense. But my suspicion is that this concept of “the whole 
man” is one that has been used to escape that dictate of 
common sense. It seems to have been employed to express 
not the whole man, but the whole man minus his intellect. 
Taking for granted that the seeker after truth has guarded 
against emotionalism, there remains the fallacy of voluntarism. 
To discuss this fallacy, and to indicate the safe middle way 
between it and dialecticism, is the aim of the following essay. 

By voluntarism I mean any use of the will for which there 
is not a sufficient reason. For instance, it is manifestly falla- 
cious to say: “I assent to such and such a truth merely be- 
cause I want to do so, or because I shall not feel happy, or 
comfortable, or at peace unless I do so.” The apostolic in- 
junction is aimed precisely against this attitude of mind. I 
must ever be ready to give a reason for the hope that is in 
me. Now, amongst the various propositions which may be of- 
fered for my assent some are supported by more testimony, 
others by less. Some are absolutely true, others absolutely 
false, and between the absolutely true and the absolutely false, 
the degree of truth or falsehood varies indefinitely. But these 
varying degrees of truth and falsehood may not be accepted 
or rejected off-hand. The evidence both for and against must 
be weighed. In all our great criminal trials the evidence va- 
ries. In one case it may be all one-sided, and the guilt of 
the prisoner may be glaring and palpable; in another it may 
not be so glaring and yet sufficient to justify conviction; in 
another it may be so doubtful as to merit a verdict of “‘ not 
proven’’; whilst in a fourth the ends of justice can be met 
only by a verdict of “not guilty.” 

An assent, therefore, may be. either certain or evident. 
Some writers think that “certain” and “‘ evident” are merely 
different degrees of the same kind of assent; others that “‘cer- 
tain” is a genus of which “evident” is a species. All things 
evident are certain, but not all things certain are evident. It 
will be sufficient for the purposes of this paper to recognize 
that there is some notable difference between the two. When, 
then, I say that a thing is evident I mean that the intellect is 
absolutely forced to assent to it on account of the entirely one- 
sided nature of the testimony in favor of it, and consequently 
on account of the known impossibility of the opposite. I as- 
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sent to the fact that two and two make four because no amount 
of will-power or persuasion could move my intellect to assent 
to five instead of four. When, however, I say that a thing is 
certain I mean that the intellect is not absolutely forced. to as- 
sent to it either on account of a perceived intrinsic necessity 
or on account of the known impossibility of the opposite, but 
that it is moved to assent to it rather on account of the weight 
of the known reasons for it and of the known feebleness of the 
reasons against it. To doubt in the presence of such uneven 
evidence would be imprudent. Thus that which is evident ex- 
cludes all kinds of doubt, prudent and imprudent; whilst that 
which is certain excludes only prudent doubt. 

Now the precise question at issue is this: How is the in- 
tellect to attain and maintain its firm assent to a proposition 
which is not evident? Certitude is a state of mind in which 
the intellect clings to a recognized truth with a firm assent. 
And since sometimes the evidence of the truth is sufficient to 
force assent and sometimes is not, and yet in both cases there 
can be the same subjective certitude, what is it that makes up 
for the difference of testimony in the two cases? There can 
only be one answer, namely, the command of the will. 

Another question at once suggests itself. Is such an action 
of the will a blind action or a reasonable action? If it is 
reasonable it is guided by intellectual light. Whence, there- 
fore, does the will get this intellectual light? The illumina- 
tion consists in this: That the intellect sees and evidently sees 
the dignity of the reasons for the assent and the triviality of 
the reasons against the assent. Man is a moral animal as well as 
an intellectual animal, and all moral beings act prudently. If, 
however, a man were to refuse assent to a given proposition, rely- 
ing on the trivial reasons and despising the weighty reasons, 
he would evidently be acting imprudently and irrationably. The 
justification of the will, therefore, in thus inclining the intel- 
lect to assent, the circumstance which makes it rational and not 
blind, the condition which saves it from running into the fal- 
lacy of voluntarism, is either the testimony which makes the 
proposition directly evident, or the testimony, the dignity of 
which makes the prudence of assenting to it evident. Assent 
is not merely a question of logic, but of logic, psychology, 
and ethics combined. It is the man who thinks, not a sheet of 


paper. 
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The above remarks apply to assent in all spheres of thought. 
They have, however, an additional importance in the sphere of 
religious assent, for in the assent of faith two new factors are 
introduced, first the promise of an exceedingly great reward, 
and secondly the help of grace. The greatness of the prize 
which is the reward of faith justifies greater venture than in 
other spheres of thought, whilst the help of grace assures a 
greater degree of certitude. I will let St. Thomas state the 
doctrine. He says: 


The intellect assents to a thing in two ways: one way be- 
cause it is moved to this by the object itself, which is known 
by means of itself or by means of something else; the other 
way, not because it is sufficiently moved thereto by its proper 
object, but by reason of a certain choice freely (voluntarie) 
inclining to one side rather than tothe other. And if, per- 
chance, this is with doubt or fear lest the opposite may be 
true, then it is but an opinion; but if it is with certainty and 
without such fear, then it is faith.* 


And again: 


Sometimes the intellect is determined by the will, which 
chooses to assent to one part definitely on account of some- 
thing sufficient to move the will, though not sufficient to 
move the intellect, in so far as it seems good or fitting to 
assent to this part. . . . Thus also are we moved to 
believe things said in so far as is promised to us, if we 
believe, the reward of eternal life; and by this reward the 
will is moved to assent to those things which are said, al- 
though the intellect be not moved by anything understood. f 


Faith is the evidence of things which appear not, it is an 
assent to things which are not seen. It is at the same time a 
process of the mind and yet a process in which the mind does 
not clearly understand that to which it assents. It is a process 
beset with two dangers, the danger of rationalism and the danger 
of fideism. On the one hand it is not merely a process of syl- 
logizing in which the conclusion contains nothing more than 
was contained in the premises; on the other hand it is not a 
blind choice of the will with no guiding intellectual light. It 
must, therefore, be a choice by the will of something for which 


* Summa, 2a 2ae, qu. I, a. 4, Corp. { De Veritate. qu. 14, a. I, corp. 
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there is sufficient evidence to justify assent, but which evidence 
is not sufficient to force assent. 

The next question, then, is how much evidence is sufficient 
to justify and yet not to force assent. We are here in the 
neighborhood of probabilities and of recent legislation; and so 
we must walk warily. The doctrine condemned by the Sylla- 
bus is the proposition according to which “ The assent of faith 
rests ultimately on a mass of probabilities.” Let us notice at 
once that this proposition is very sweeping. It says nothing 
of the evident prudence, rationality, and necessity of assenting 
to grave in preference to weak evidence. It says nothing of 
the certitude given by internal strengthening grace. Indeed, if 
we wish an illuminating commentary on the decree of Pope 
Pius X., we have it in a previous decree of Pope Innocent XI. 
There the proposition is condemned which says that 


The supernatural assent of faith necessary for salvation is 
compatible with merely probable knowledge of salvation, nay 
even with doubt whether God has spoken.* 


Thus there can be no act of faith in the word of God unless 
one is perfectly certain that God has spoken. The ultimate 
foundation of the assent of faith is certitude. If probability 
precedes this certitude, then such probability is not the founda- 
tion of faith. Probabilities may, indeed, be used to lead the 
mind to certitude, but the mind has not arrived at certitude 
until it has passed the probabilities. Hence the probabilities 
are not the ultimate foundation of the assent of faith. There 
is something even more ultimate than they, namely the evident 
irrationability of refusing to cling to that mass of probabilities 
which God has provided to lead men to accept the fact of His 
revelation, the evident imprudence of flinging away the only 
chance of so great a reward, the evident wickedness of resist- 
ing internal grace. The reason why God has arranged that the 
testimony to His revelation should be so much and no more 
is in order that the human will may be left free, for it is in 
this free act of the will under the influence of grace that the 
merit of believing consists. 

The foundation of faith, therefore, comprises two sets of mo- 
tives, spoken of academically as the motives of faith and the 
motives of credibility. The former assure us of the truthfulness 


* Denziger, 1038. 
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of God, the latter of the fact that He has spoken. Our final 
assent is due to an inference in which the motives of faith im- 
pel the assent to the major premise whilst the motives of cred- 
ibility impel the assent to the minor premise. Whatever God 
reveals is true; but God has revealed this or that proposition ; 
therefore this or that proposition is true. The major premise is 
always self-evident; the minor has always to be proved; and 
the proof of it lies in the limited testimony which is direct, 
plus the obligation of acting prudently and reasonably. In the 
matter of the assent of faith, however, this logical, psychologi- 
cal, and moral process must be performed under the vivifying 
and controlling action of divine grace. 

The direct evidence for assenting to the minor premise need 
not be of the same objective perfection for each and every per- 
son. Some persons need more evidence, others can satisfy them- 
selves with less. But, whether it be more or less, it must be 
sufficient to exclude doubt, it must be sufficient to convince the 
believer of the evident imprudence of refusing assent. In other 
words, a subjective and relative certitude is sufficient. If the 
perfect knowledge of all the motives of credibility, such, for in- 
stance, as the knowledge upon which the Church herself as a 
whole relies, if this were needful for every individual, then, in- 
deed, there were little chance of many being saved. On the 
other hand, if the knowledge of the individual is not sufficient 
to exclude prudent doubt, then is his faith unreasonable. In all 
cases, however, both with children and with adults, with the 
ignorant and with the learned, the motives must leave room for 
a free choice of the will. 

And more. Even after the will has made its choice and ar- 
rived at certitude, it can go on repeating its action, and thus 
strengthen the certitude of the intellect. When once sufficient 
evidence has been grasped so as to exclude prudent doubt, when 
once a relative and subjective certitude has been acquired, there 
may be a direct action of the will which does not imply volun- 
tarism, but which implies defined Catholic truth. Pope Inno- 
cent XI. has condemned the proposition which says: 


The will cannot make the assent of faith more firm in 
itselt than is demanded by the weight of reasons inducing 
us to believe.* 


¥ Denziger, 1036. 
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Hence the quantity of rational evidence is no measure of the 
tenacity with which the intellect, impelled by the will, may jus- 
tifiably cling to the fact and content of revelation. Hence con- 
version to the faith of Christianity or conversion to the religion 
of Catholicism is not merely a question of evidence. It is a 
question of evidence and also a question of how much evidence. 
But the quantity needful varies with the individual. It depends 
on many circumstances. The seeker after truth may be pos- 
sessed of many arguments against revelation, or he may be 
possessed of none. He may have been living a good life ac- 
cording to his lights, or he may have not. He may be anx- 
iously going out to meet the truth, or he may be haughtily 
waiting for the truth to come to him. He may be insisting 
on one kind of evidence whilst God offers him another kind. 
The Jews had been taught to look for the fulfilment of the 
prophecies. Yet when the prophecies were fulfilled they asked 
for miracles. Miracles were granted them, but to no purpose 
—they demanded the miracle’ according to their own tastes. 
‘‘An evil and adulterous generation seeketh a sign, and a sign 
shall not be given it, but the sign of Jonas the Prophet.” The 
one thing needful is evidence such as will exclude prudent 
doubt. But when it is asked what is meant by sufficient evi- 
dence, then the answer is that each individual must decide for 
himself. He alone can tell when he is in a state of doubt and 
when in a state of certitude. He alone can put forth that act 
of will consenting to a truth which is not evident. One thing, 
however, is certain, namely that there is sufficient evidence at 
his disposal if only he will look for it. The Vatican Council 
has defined that: 


In order that the submission of our faith might be in ac- 
cordance with reason, God hath willed to give us, together 
with the internal assistance of the Holy Ghost, external proofs 
of His Revelation, namely divine facts and, above all, mira- 
cles and prophecies, which, while they clearly manifest God’s 
almighty power and infinite knowledge, are most certain Di- 
vine signs of Revelation, adapted to the understanding of all 
men .* 


Thus a man may rise to a certitude of revelation on less 
evidence than prophecies and miracles, but he may not demand 
* Sess. III. cap. 3. 
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more. If they are not enough, he has need to examine his 
conscience and the disposition of his will. Miracles are not 
effective without personal holiness, that is, without the internal 
help of the Holy Spirit. Nay, have we not a great example 
of something quite the contrary? ‘The chief priests therefore, 
and the Pharisees gathered a council and said: ‘What do we, 
for this Man doth many miracles.’ . . . From that day, 
therefore, they devised to put Him to death.” 

The foregoing doctrine is applicable not only to the attain- 
ment of faith but also to its maintenance. When a devout soul 
has fought its way to Christianity or to Catholicism its trials 
have not come to an end. The soul has a mighty strength to 
meet its trials, but still trials there are and in plenty. Taking 
the fact of revelation, however, as certain, the trials will con- 
cern the various contents of revelation. I suppose the most 
common and the most fruitful source of unrest in connection 
with this is the dogma of eternal punishment. Putting aside the 
many cases in which the doctrine is misunderstood and mis- 
stated, the dogma, even as taught by the sound theologian, may 
be to many the cause of much distress. There are good and 
learned men with whom the arguments of ethical text-books in 
favor of eternal punishment are far from sufficient to outweigh 
the rationalist arguments against it. 

Here it is, then, that the will must come in to incline the 
intellect to cling to the words of Christ and to force the in- 
tellect to lay aside as of little moment the reasons against the 
dogma. Nor is this unreasonable, for although the particular 
arguments drawn from the province of human reason for and 
against the doctrine may not be conclusive, yet when the cu- 
mulative arguments for the fact of revelation, together with the 
words of Christ revealing the dogma are weighed against the 
particular reasons against the dogma, then there can be no 
doubt which side a reasonable and moral man ought to em- 
brace. The danger, however, is that the man may be swayed 
by the particular reasons which are of their nature apt to ex- 
cite his imagination and so lead him the. captive of his emo- 
tions. Then it is that he must put forth his will in choice of 
the doctrine which, according to previous reasoning, he has 
recognized as morally right and morally necessary. 

In a previous article elsewhere * I endeavored to apply the 

: * New York Review, April-May, 1906. 
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above line of argument to the problem of evil. What I failed 
to draw out, however, was the reasonableness of the act of the 
will clinging to God’s goodness in spite of all seeming contra- 
dictions. The omission seemed to imply a voluntarism such as 
is impugned in the present article. I take the opportunity, then, 
of correcting any possible misunderstanding. 

The dilemma is this: God sees all the misery in this world. 
Either He cannot mend matters or He will not. If he cannot 
He is not almighty; if He will not He is not all-good. The 
distressed soul who is beset by the dilemma has two sets of 
evidence before him. On the one hand he has the metaphy- 
sical proofs for the existence of God and the logical deduc- 
tions therefrom of almightiness and all-goodness. On the same 
side also he has the supernatural revelation of God’s Father- 
hood and God’s Providence. But on the other side he has a 
world of sin and suffering. Being a man he is possessed of 
will and feelings as well as of reason. The two sets of evi- 
dence, however, touch his different faculties with varying force. 
The metaphysical proofs for the existence, almightiness, and 
all-goodness of God, appeal chiefly if not entirely to the white 
light of intellect. The Fatherhood and Providence of God are 
not seen directly, but only through enigmatic analogies. But 
the misery and sinfulness of the world are before his eyes in 
all stern reality, not abstract but concrete reality, brutally con- 
crete. What is to be done? To say that God is good because 
I want Him to be good, or because I like to think that He is 
good, is to run into sheer voluntarism or emotionalism. To 
say that the dilemma is complete and that God is bad, and 
therefore does not exist, is to be carried away by the imagi- 
nation under the pretence of being rational. The sound rea- 
soner, however, will take a middle way, avoiding alike ration- 
alism, emotionalism, and voluntarism. First, he will not blink 
the fact that the difficulty is a serious one. It is not merely 
emotional writers like Mrs. Besant, nor rationalists like John 
Stuart Mill who have experienced the difficulty. Cardinal New- 
man says: “I would rather be bound to defend the reason- 
ableness of assuming that Christianity is true, than to demon- 
strate a moral governance from the physical world.”* Give full 
weight, then, to this piece of evidence and admit that, as far 
as our limited vision goes, it does tell against God’s goodness. 


* Grammar of Assent. P. 95. 
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But insist on the infinitesimal narrowness of our vision. Then 
examine the evidence for God’s goodness, the evidence of its 
metaphysical necessity, and the evidence of God’s revealed word, 

In this way a flood of intellectual and supernatural light is 
let in on the will, showing it how it ought, as a moral duty, 
to incline the intellect towards the weighty evidence and away 
from the trivial evidence. This setting aside of trivia] evidence 
is something which the mere dialectician, negligent of psycho- 
logical and moral considerations, cannot comprehend. He lik- 
ens it to sawing through the branch of a tree on which he is 
sitting. The simile is fallacious. I do not rely on only one 
argument either for the existence of God or for the existence 
of His revelation. A better simile would be that of a five- 
legged stool. I saw through one leg and still remain firmly 
seated. Nay, the stability of my equilibrium is improved, for 
I am not tempted to lean to the side of the leg which has 
been rotten from the beginning. My enlightened will keeps 
the center of gravity well within those points of support which 
have been duly tested and found secure. 

The object of the intellect is that which is true; the object 
of the will is that which is good; and it is the tendency of 
the will towards its proper object, namely, Eternal Goodness, 
which is the principle of its right use and the safeguard against 
its abuse. To act according to this principle is not voluntar- 
ism, but the most noble and the most rational use of the will, 
The will needs illumination and supernatural impulsion. But 
it may not be forced. It must make a venture. “In this,”’ 
says Newman again, “consists the excellence and nobleness of 
faith; this is the very reason why /aith is singled out from 
other graces, and ‘honored as the especial means of our justifi- 
cation, because its presence implies that we have the heart to 
make a venture.” * 

* Parochial and Plain Sermons, P. 21. 


























AN ARTIST’S PROOF. 


BY MRS. WILFRID WARD. 
PART I. 


NEVER knew Lady Burrell in the days of her 

first beauty. As far as I could judge she was 
just passing into later middle life when she came 
to me to sit for her portrait. I knew nothing of 
pi cesar her private history, except that she had been a 
Miss Swinburne, a neice of Lord Swinburne’s, and had married 
Lord Burrell when she was somewhat past her first youth. 
Her husband had died about two years before the time when 
she came to sit to me, and she had never had any children. 
These few facts I had gleaned from the gossip of another sit- 
ter; but that was all. Though her youth might be passed, 
Lady Burrell had by no means forfeited all claims to the rank 
of beauty. The peculiar grace of her figure would be proof 
against the passing years. It had a spring and a suppleness 
which once possessed is rarely wholly lost. Nor would her 
dress have appeared ridiculous at any age. I never observed 
any particular gown, but there were always such folds and 
lines of drapery, of some negative color, as were an unusual 
consolation to a portrait painter. I do not think her hair was 
its natural color, nor could I tell you how much art had been 
employed in any part of her appearance. If there was any, it 
was not easily to be discovered. Perhaps the saying, ‘‘il faut 
beaucoup d’art pour retourner a la nature,” is applicable to 
fashionable dress as well as to literature. 

But if Lady Burrell’s figure and dress afforded me peculiar 
facilities for my work, they were the only parts of my subject that 
did so. I had never found a face more difficult to decipher or 
to express—I am often visited by the faces of my models of 
long ago, some that expressed so much more than I could 
paint, and others that could not give me enough to reproduce. 
Once in the delirium of a fever they came round me and never 
left me, finding fault with me and upbraiding me for not un- 
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derstanding them better; acting strange scenes, in which they 
would express my ideas of their characters in a distorted and 
grotesque manner. But besides one exception, which I will 
not dwell upon as yet, no face wearied me in these dreams as 
much as Lady Burrell’s. The features were rather large, but 
admirably proportioned; the forehead was very low, the eyes 
rather small and piercing, the hair of a light brown, arranged 
in the latest fashion, but not aggressively so—I always felt 
that fashion adapted itself to Lady Burrell rather than that 
Lady Burrell adapted herself to fashion. She smiled almost 
continuously while I was painting her, a little social smile; 
and her laugh, too, was very slight, coming from lips that were 
never widely opened. 

Lady Burrell was never rude to me, but I was always un- 
certain of her manner and her temper. The manner was too 
avowedly calculated to attract, to be really attractive, at least 
so I used to think when she first came to me; but it must 
have had its power, for I grew to think her very attractive ; 
and I find it difficult now to dissociate my first from my later 
impressions. At the first sitting I thought I saw my way to 
a picture of a fashionable woman, the highest interestin which 
should be the true rendering of the grace of my subject. In 
the second sitting I confined the talk to the ‘“‘ Shakespeare taste 
and musical glasses” of the day, which had occupied us at 
first, making no attempt to discover further depths in my 
model. I saw her smiling to herself during part of this chat, 
and presently she took the lead in the conversation; and I af- 
terwards reflected that instead of my making discoveries in 
Lady Burrell she had been making discoveries in her painter. 
Some of her questions had been decidedly impertinent in a 
stranger, though I had not thought so at the time, so skillfully 
had they been introduced. They had shown, too, a power of 
sympathy and of observation for which I had not given her 
credit. I began to suspect that I might be working on a wrong 
tack; and the next sitting increased this doubt to a certainty, 
and showed me the full difficulty of my undertaking. 

Yet our talk that morning was slight and unimportant. 
“Why will you not show me my picture?” she asked with a 
slight affectation of pettishness. “I could surely form some 
opinion of it now.” 

“That is exactly what I should object to,” I answered. 
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“You would wish to change and correct before I have clearly 
drawn out my own ideas. A drawing in that state may sug-— 
gest looks in the face which would afterwards disappear, but 
which if once seen may seem to haunt it perpetually. I have 
to correct many false conclusions before I get the right one.” 

She smiled. “I suppose you may draw some disagreeable 
and unflattering expressions (of ill-temper shall we say ?) which 
you must afterwards take out, as photographers wipe away the 
wrinkles. It is most confiding to submit oneself to such an 
examination. However, at my age the mask is not easily 
lifted.” : 

Even as she spoke I thought it was lifted for a moment 
(perhaps purposely). There was more depth in her expression 
and as she ceased smiling, and was silent, I could read the 
marks of an unresting sadness in the face—a sadness which I 
did not for a moment attribute to the death of the late Lord 
Burrell. (This kind of ill is in the soul itself, and is not the 
mark of a simple loss, however sad.) 

A moment later I was called away, and I asked Lady Bur- 
rell to excuse me. She smiled graciously, and descending from 
her platform sat down by the fire. I offered her the Morning 
Post and then left her. Five minutes later I came back, and 
owing I suppose to the carpet slippers I wore when at work, 
came back unnoticed. I smothered with difficulty a loud ex- 
clamation at the sight of Lady Burrell. She had flung herself 
on the ground and had buried her face in her hands, leaning 
her head on the step of the platform on which she had been 
sitting. Her whole figure and attitude showed a complete 
abandonment to the feeling of the moment, such as I have 
never witnessed in any one before or since. There was no 
sound, and I had but a moment in which to spring back into 
the outer room and _ noisily move the handle of the door, when 
I heard Lady Burrell’s voice quietly distinct—‘‘ Mr. Hardman,” 
I obeyed the summons. She was standing putting on her bon- 
net, with her little smile upon her lips, perfectly quiet but pale, 
I was by far the more confused of the two. 

“I don’t think,” she said, “that I can sit for you any 
longer this morning. I have had a shock, a painful shock, in 
seeing the announcement of the death of an old friend and 
cousia of mine. I think I had better go home.” 

She bowed gracefully and left me. It was a simple ex- 
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planation, but surely such an extraordinary display of feeling 
was unusual on the death of a cousin. Unusual too was the 


_ strange self.command that followed almost instantly. Her voice, 


her look in speaking of the shock were those of a fashionable 
woman making a correct expression of grief which she does 
not feel—but which it is necessary to affect. Of course I took 
up the Morning Post and after passing my eye over marriages, 
dinners, arrivals in town, came to two deaths: ‘‘Sad accident 
—dquite young.” That wasn’t it. Here: ‘‘ Death of the famous 
Professor Swinburne, younger son of Lord Swinburne, who had 
done so much service in the cause of science, aged 59; was 
never married.” This must be Lady Burrell’s cousin. 

During what was still left of the morning, and throughout 
the afternoon, my mind was full of Lady Burrell and of that 
strange prostrate figure which it was almost impossible to 
identify with her. I made a chalk sketch from memory, which 
afterwards served as the foundation for the only subject-picture 
of mine which was ever thoroughly understood by the public. 
Would that public have believed that the despairing woman 
was a life-study from the very Lady Burrell whose portrait 
hung on the same wall in the Royal Academy? I was still 
puzzling over this sketch when the door of my studio opened, 
and my servant announced in her usual abrupt manner: ‘“ Miss 
Swinburne.” I was struck by the coincidence of the repetition 
of the name. 

A tall girl in plain black, but with a deep mourning veil, 
came in quickly and began to speak at once in a low and agi- 
tated voice: ‘“‘Mr. Hardman, I have come to ask you if you 
would be able to come immediately to the house of my late 
uncle, Professor Swinburne. I want you to make a drawing of 
him.” 

I saw she shrank from any more explicit statement. I 
hesitated. I had a busy day before me and I was not particu- 
larly attracted by the young Jady’s rather ghastly proposal. 
But I was touched by her tired, excited manner. She appeared 
to attach immense importance to my answer. Like many tired 
people she seemed to find it difficult to be silent, and before I 
had spoken she began again. 

“I was told that you would probably consent to make the 
drawing, and would understand what is wanted, a slight sketch 
that may be useful for a picture afterwards.” 
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**T will come and do my best,” I answered, “though I must 
prepare you for disappointment—there is usually so much change~ 
after death, as to make these studies of very little use.” 

She had put up her veil while we were talking, and showed 
a pale, tired face, of good, rather firmly set, but small features, 
and very large deep brown eyes, framed in the blue lines that 
are written by fatigue and sleeplessness on young faces. There 
were marks of recent tears. 

“It would be better than nothing,” she answered. ‘‘ Will 
you be able to come at once?” 

“T will follow you in about an hour.” 

‘* Very well,” she said, and without further speech she walked 
away. ‘‘ There is certainly no family likeness to Lady Burrell, 
I reflected, as her tall, firmly-set figure disappeared through 
the doorway. 

Miss Swinburne had given mea card with her uncle’s name 
and address, and before long I went out, portfolio in hand, not 
at allinclined to do what I had promised. And when I reached 
the house and was let in by a funereal servant, the atmosphere 
of solemn bustle in the hall, the pompous silence, oppressed 
rather than raised my mind. The sight of a quiet-faced nun, 
who came in immediately after me, seemed indeed to bring with 
her an atmosphere of spiritual sympathy that drew my heart 
towards her. 

‘‘Mr. Hardman, the artist,” was murmured from one servant 
to the other, and I was led to a back room on the ground floor. 
The late afternoon light filled it with no irreverent glare. It 
was a large room, with massive furniture which had been pushed 
aside to leave an open space, round a narrow and simple bed, 
at each corner of which stood four tall black candlesticks, bear- 
ing the largest candles I had ever seen. At the head of the 
bed a silver crucifix was raised upon a pedestal. I looked at 
everything before I looked at the face of the dead. It was an 
introduction to a dead man whom I had never seen in life— 
not a common occurrence, unless in the case of a violent pub- 
lic death—and whose past was almost a blank to me. I felt 
a strange fear for a moment of gazing at the dead face. The 
red sunlight and the dim candlelight showed every line of the 
features on the pillow. 

The hair was of an iron gray and plentiful, brushed back 
from a large, curiously dome-shaped forehead. This peculiarity 
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was strongly marked in death, but it can only have given a 
pleasingly massive effect to the living. The nose was almost 
classical; the mouth must have been exquisitely formed, firm 
yet sensitive, as far as I could judge, but I knew that on no 
part of the face did death work its changes more rapidly, or 
more completely. The eyes, that could never return my gaze, 
had long eyelashes and shaggy, overhanging eyebrows. I had 
chosen my light and begun my drawing before I discovered that 
I was not alone with the body. On her knees, bending over.a 
low chair in a dark corner of the room, was Miss Swinburne, 
I could not be mistaken, though I could see nothing of the 
head but the coils of black-brown hair which had been before 
hidden by her bonnet. The sight of her kneeling there in quiet, 
dignified sorrow in that most pathetic prayer for forgiveness 
for the sins of one whose least weakness it had been a duty to 
ignore, this sight excited me to earnest effort to understand the 
face apart from the handwriting of death. The silence was com- 
plete, and as I worked on I began to feel as if I belonged in 
some manner by natural ties to this room of death. The little 
nun presently came in, and kneeling without any support be- 
gan, I suppose, te tell her beads. My work finished, I rose to 
leave. Miss Swinburne immediately did the same and led me 
into a room at the front of the house. As we entered I saw 
her start and look annoyed—it was rather dark and I heard 
Lady Burrell’s affected voice before I saw her: 

“‘Dear Florence,” she said, “you will forgive my coming, 
although you have not answered my note. I must see your 
dear uncle once more, for though it is a long time since we 
have met, except in society, my recollections go back to early 
days, and you must not refuse -me.” 

“Of course I could not refuse you, Lady Burrell,” an- 
swered Miss Swinburne rather stiffly. ‘If you would not mind 
waiting one moment I will take you.” 

But by one of her rapid movements Lady Burrell had 
placed herself in the open doorway. ‘It is the room oppo- 
site, is it not?’ she inquired, and before she could be an- 
swered she had disappeared. 

Miss Swinburne seemed to hesitate whether to follow her, 
but then turned back into the dining-room and asked me sev- 
eral questions about the drawing. Her face was flushed and 
I felt sorry for her. For what is more painful in a house of 
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grief than the intrusions of those who have not loved or un- 
derstood or reverenced our dead? Why should a woman who, 
according to her own showing, had been on terms of bare civil- 
ity with her uncle for years, bring her affected condolences 
into his house of death? This I felt convinced was her view 
of Lady Burrell’s unasked-for visit; yet I wondered which of 
these two in reality suffered the most? 

“There has never been a good likeness of my uncle,” was 
Miss Swinburne’s concluding remark, as she gave me the few 
photographs she possessed. I took them home with me and 
studied them earnestly that very night. There from a boy at 
school, on through the years of a young man’s life into mid- 
dle age, 1 could see clearly the large brow, the shaggy eye- 
brows, the classical nose, and firm mouth—I thought my task 
would be easy, and I began the next day a large charcoal 
drawing, taken principally from a photograph of the professor 
at about thirty years of age, which seemed to me to show most 
life and probability of likeness—combining this with my own 
drawing from his lifeless remains. I had been copying the 
photograph almost mechanically for a few moments when I was 
called away. 

On returning to my studio I was startled by the drawing 
on the easel. There was an expression in the face which I 
must have unconsciously developed from the photograph, and 
which was in direct opposition to the lofty calm of my other 
sketch. At the first glance it was an unpleasing expression; as 
I looked longer it seemed to me to be almost a bad one. 
There was a stern compression about the lines of the mouth 
which might indicate a hard or cruel disposition, and which 
gave to the firm brow, overhanging eyebrows, and strong jaw 
an evil interpretation, without lessening the appearance of in- 
tellectual power. I cannot define the impression made upon 
me in any clear way, but it was quite sufficient to alter my 
conception of the face, and therefore, as far as I knew, of the 
man. I was annoyed. I had been anxious to do justice to 
what had seemed to me to be a singularly noble and winning 
countenance, and I had hoped that my picture might be a real 
treasure to his niece. But if that had not been the true face 
which I had imagined, but only the glorified work of death, I 
should fail in a likeness which, if successful, might gain me a 
considerable increase of reputation. Nor would an obviously 
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ideal portrait be very valuable to Miss Swinburne if I had 
judged her rightly; to Lady Burrell, indeed, I could imagine 
that the idealized picture of a man for whom she must have 
cherished a secret passion would be acceptable. Such artificial 
but highly excitable natures are not often possessed of great 
truth of vision. 

I turned again to the photographs, in hope of gaining more 
light, but I failed. From the boyish face of the early minia- 
ture I could get nothing, and the later likenesses were such 
bad photographs as to be quite unreliable. I looked again at 
the one I had first copied, and now that I had once seen this 
unpleasing expression in my drawing, I wondered how I could 
have overlooked it in the photograph. To me it indicated 
strong capacity for emotion, without the lofty expression which 
would show that the emotions had been noble ones. I cannot 
expect to be able to express all the subtle, almost impalpable, 
impressions which had brought me to my conclusions. There 
is, of course, a fitness in the different parts of a face, which an 
artist learns to recognize and on which he must greatly depend 
in such an undertaking as mine. It must be remembered that 
I could not rely upon the lines of the mouth after death, and 
the mouth copied from the photograph at the age of 30, when the 
signs of youthfulness had been taken away, combined perfectly 
with the other features; and though it altered the expression, 
increased the lifelikeness and the consistency of the whole face. 
I determined to make two drawings to suit the two ideas, and 
then see if I had obtained any fresh light upon my work. I 
grew excited as I worked, feeling absurdly as if the dead pro- 
fessor had been brought to the bar of my art for judgment. 
I finished them and went out for a long walk to change my 
thoughts, not very successfully. I went back to my drawings 
immediately on coming in, hoping to receive some new impres- 
sion, but I was disappointed. The one appeared noble and 
lofty, the great eyebrows seeming to express wise thought, but 
with a certain haziness in mouth and eyes. The other was 
strong, vigorous, almost violent. They were not now in a state 
to be shown to any one, but I determined so to alter and 
soften them that though the two expressions would be still dis- 
tinct, either might be recognized if truthful by those who had 
lived with and loved him. I wrote to Miss Swinburne to ask 
her to come and see the drawings, and decided to show them 
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to Lady Burrell at our next meeting. On the opinion of the 
latter I had little dependence, but I trusted if the less pleasing 
likeness were the true one that Miss Swinburne, even if she 
did not like it, would acknowledge its truth. 

During Lady Burrell’s next sitting, to which she came 
dressed in slight and fashionable mourning, some days later, 
I was so absorbed in her portrait that I had almost forgotten 
the conflicting drawings of the late professor. But while thus 
engrossed I heard a knocking at my outer door. Having has- 
tily taken down my portrait, and turned its face to the wall, 
I went into the other room, where I found Miss Swinburne. 
Before I could speak and warn her of my sitter’s presence in 
the studio Lady Burrell joined us hastily. 

“You dear Flora,” she said, graciously kissing her passive 
cousin, ‘‘I hope you are somewhat rested after all your fa- 
tigues.”’ 

She might have been alluding to the dissipations of a Lon- 
don season for anything her voice and manner showed to the 
contrary. 

Then with an air of immense sympathy: “I have been feel- 
ing so much for you.” 

I thought Miss Swinburne shrank from these demonstrations. 

Did Lady Burrell love to give pain, I wondered, or was 
she envious of the other’s right to open mourning? I felt the 
awkwardness of showing the drawings to these two together. 
I hesitated. I wished I could express my regret to Miss Swin- 
burne by that hesitation. There was a worn and nervous ex- 
pression still in her eyes, a slight stiffness and self-repression 
in her manner. There was no use in waiting. 

‘‘T have two attempts to show you,” I said, “with slight 
differences; if you will allow me, I will put them side by side, 
and you can tell me in which of the two you think that I 
have aimed most rightly.” 

I put them on the easels in the studio, and then summoned 
Miss Swinburne. The two ladies came forward and stood for 
some moments in silence. The drawings were on different 
easels, and as it chanced Miss Swinburne had come forward 
opposite to the sketch which was far from being idealized, 
which indeed betrayed the hard, strong, almost sinister look 
that I had unconsciously evolved while copying the faded pho- 
tograph. 
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Lady Burrell faced the ideal drawing, noble, refined, spirit- 
ual, but a little hazy and not quite actual. 

I was chiefly taken up at the moment by professional anx- 
iety, by a keen wish to learn all I could from the two women 
before me; to see Professor Swinburne through their eyes. 
I looked at them as if I could catch the reflection of the liv- 
ing man in the faces that had loved him. Both betrayed a 
nerve tension that was natural, but in very different ways. 
Miss Swinburne’s was a restrained excitement, a determination 
to judge without emotion was perceptible. She looked earnestly 
at the un-ideal drawing with a candor of expression that pleased 
me. Lady Burrell flashed one glance at both, and then her 
eyes became fixed on the ideal portrait with an expression I 
could not understand. 

I had foretold truly! 

Miss Swinburne was going to choose the sternly truthful 
one before which she stood. ; 

Lady Burrell had chosen the ideal! I thought she would 
be the first to speak, but I was mistaken. It was Miss Swin- 
burne who broke the silence. 

‘*Mr. Hardman, I do not hesitate—” 

“There can be no doubt,” cried Lady Burrell, and hastily 
passing in front of Miss Swinburne, and to my astonishment 
pointing to the realistic picture, she cried: ‘‘ This is a triumph. 
I congratulate you.” 

“No, no”; burst from Miss Swinburne, ‘‘indeed not”; 
and as she moved to the other easel she appealed to me with 
tears in her voice: ‘‘There is something quite wrong in that 
one; now this is beautiful and much more like my uncle. If 
you could do a little, a slight alteration, to make the mouth 
firmer?” Then in a low, tremulous voice as I came to her 
side: ‘ Please do not be influenced by anything Lady Burrell 
says—she does not—cannot know—” 

Lady Burrell said nothing in a distinctly aggressive and, I 
thought, unfeeling way. 

But in the interests of the picture I felt obliged to ask one 
question. 

“‘Miss Swinburne,” I said, “ you will excuse my asking you 
if you are sure that you never saw—are sure that you never 
saw your uncle look like that drawing?” 
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I was right in supposing that she would dislike my ques- 
tion, but she answered candidly: : 

“TI cannot say that I never saw him look like that, but I 
am quite certain that it was merely a passing expression, en- 
tirely uncharacteristic.” 

“I need not keep you longer,” I said quickly, “I will work 
at the one you approve of, and perhaps you will see it when 
it is in a more advanced state.” 

“Will you Jet me know when to come?” she inquired, and 
then shaking hands stiffly with Lady Burrell turned away. I 
took her downstairs in silence and opened the door into the 
street. Then she hesitated, and turning to me looked at me 
with an almost beseeching expression in her eyes. 

“Next time let me know when I shall find you alone.” 

“Your coming to-day was quite unexpected,” I hastened to 
answer. 

“I know,” she replied kindly. 

I returned to my sitter. 

“It is too late for me to stay now,” said that lady turning 
to me as I came in, ‘but I must speak to you about these 
drawings: Miss Swinburne’s mistake is a very natural one. She 
nursed her uncle to the last, he was everything in the world 
to her, and she was constantly in the room where they laid 
him out. She has simply idealized the face from sentiment 
and his look after death. I can assure you that the other draw- 
ing is the true one, and I can speak as a mere cousin without 
prejudice in any way.” 

She spoke in a hard, almost angry voice, but concluded with 
her usual little smile and bow as we parted. 

I was left alone in as great difficulties as before. I turned 
almost angrily to the drawings and put them away, fairly dis- 
gusted with the whole subject. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 














ON THE LONELINESS OF PRIESTS. 


BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 


MAT is not a thing for pity, as the blind world thinks: 
™ far from it. But sensitive observation, quiet and 
constant succor, are its due: to our conscience, 
these things are mandatory, and to the priest’s, 
sweet and right. Only by such giving and ac- 
ceptance can we testify our common belief {in a sublime ideal, 
and in human goodness, which so continually achieves it. Sure- 
ly, it is for Christ and for souls that the yoke is borne; and 
it is the business of these two, conjointly, to keep the bearer 
free. The general interest of a religious society is to safeguard 
the most detached, disinterested, and authoritative figure in it: 
to secure for it Temporal Power and Home Rule. To set up 
as a private Vigilance Committee to that end is honor enough 
to any layman. or woman of good-will. The priest must be 
free: but he need not be left alone. In fact, he deserves a cer- 
tain delicate consideration, and claims a certain unobtrusive ser- 
vice, as no one else can deserve it or claim it. He belongs to 
a Church which, as the late Dr. Luke Rivington once said, in 
his glowing way, from a London pulpit, is the only power dar- 
ing to deny its officers, from start to finish, the solace of do- 
mestic life. (For the State also denies this, now and then, per- 
haps for long periods, to Army and Navy.) Were it not for 
the Church’s conception of the Divine and uniquely absorbing 
task to which her clergy have given their hearts, were it not 
for her conception of the importance of their standing exclu- 
sively ready to run and tender ‘“‘first aid” to each and every 
sinner of us all, they, too, as other clergy do, might live amid 
those daily associations which are the staff and cordial of the 
general pilgrimage. But the priest is forever their alien, their 
passer-by. He must think, sometimes, of the modern poet’s 
wistful lines about 





“The friends to whom we have no natural right, 
The homes that are not destined to be ours.” 
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Wistful lines they are; yet he will not add to them any 
conscious wistfulness. Has he not bartered such chartered bless- 
ings for Christ our Lord and for us? His touching circum- 
stance forms the sacramental link, as God has willed that it 
should, between the Highest and our corporate need of Him: 
he has become the air through which, or the land and sea over 
which, Christ reaches the souls gathered into His Church. The 
very function which seems to separate him so austerely from 
worldlings, touches them, sinks into them, flows over them, is 
everything to them. Most gladly, then, should they turn about, 
and be, in their measure, everything to him! With the uni- 
versality of that function always before us, can we not import 
something of the same glorious largeness into our reciprocal at- 
titude ? Personal preference is a ticklish matter for legislation ; 
yet it is the pride of a true Catholic temper to tender even to 
the most acceptable pastor not so much a personal preference 
as a generic piety. To no priest should be proffered a kind- 
ness which would not be proffered with the same alacrity, though 
not with the same satisfaction, to any other priest. And for 
the sake of one beloved Levite, dead or living (if you are so 
narrow as to love but one), you may pour, and ought to pour, 
as occasions arise, and means admit, a moral sunshine into every 
presbytery within reach. ; 

Secular or regular, these men are all “ fools for Christ’s sake.” 
Would that a special chivalry, at least within the fold, ruled 
the actions of others towards them! Strict poetical justice would 
exempt them not only from taxes, but from any payment not 
vicarious, of the fruiterer and the newsboy. One would have 
the parochus shown first into the carriage, and served first at 
lunch, while willing duchesses wait their turn. Individual feel- 
ing for the cause should certainly be able to affect pleasurably 
the local arch-promoter of the cause, in which his ungrudging 
intimate interest stands proved. Wisdom here is to give all, 
and expect nothing; above all, to exact nothing. Even that 
gigantic crime of omission, an unanswered letter, may be for- 
given the hand which has already baptized our little ones, and 
blessed our dead. In short, where priests are concerned, some 
of us would beshrew etiquette altogether. This may be a hard 
saying, but should have further testing in practice. 

To give and to withdraw is a beautiful art. ‘Much doc- 
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trine lies under this little stone.” Happy are they who know 
how to deal as saints have always dealt with saints: to use to 
the full a demonstration which is all abstinence, a nearness with- 
out approach, an all-affectionate friendship which has dropped its 
personality upon the threshold, and comes in silently, with 
reverence for something invisible, and without a breath of self. 
If worked out on these lines, that relationship of parishioner 
and penitent to the priest, is (to use a fine and abused adjec- 
tive advisedly) the most romantic relationship under heaven. 
It helps him to feel that they are all there, close about him, 
as dew in the desert, and as a lantern in the darkness, of that 
solitariness which is laid upon him for their good, and which they 
should be as willing to bear with as he is to bear. It will 
teach him that they are heartened by his quest of perfection, 
and not cast down by his human failings. Have we not long 
seen that anointed kindred “in labors, in watchings, in fastings, 
in chastity, in knowledge, in long-suffering, in sweetness, in 
the Holy Spirit, in charity unfeigned, in the word of truth, in 
the power of God; by the armor of justice on the right hand 
and on the left, by honor and dishonor, by evil report and 
good report; as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown and yet 
known; as dying, and behold, [they] live; as chastised, and 
not slain; as sorrowful, yet always rejoicing; as needy, yet 
enriching many; as having nothing, and possessing all things.” 
The waves of their calumniators’ speech must break first upon 
us, a sea wall of hearts built out of every nation, knowing, 
understanding, cherishing, and defending them. Other earthly 
witness than this Catholic loyalty have they none. It is precious 
to them as a symbol of the Love towards which they go, in 
whose light the memory of their own shortcomings and of many 
trials shall be wiped out. 

After all, what does a priest ask of his very nearest? Not 
benevolent appropriation: only sympathy, and at times a help- 
ing hand. Yet he lives along borderlands where often co-oper- 
ation, felt or acted, is not. Long ago he faced that possibility, 
weighed the loss, took the leap, and chose in his youth a 
work like no other, as in its delight, so in its pain. And he 
risked, if he did not quite choose, strange alternatives: dis- 
placement, unpopularity, hindrance, inferior housing and cloth- 
ing, overwork, poor diet, broken rest. All these may legiti- 
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mately befall him, and wear him out, and break him down: 
pro vobis et pro multis. But to the Great Captain’s brave and © 
honest bodyguard grumbling is no part of warfare. The handi- 
caps are all in the game. It is the part of the laity to see 
that the game is played under fair conditions, and when their 
best is done, to step clear of the ropes. Co-operation of the 
most availing kind can never go so far as to cheat a priest of 
his sacred loneliness, lying at the core of every deed and aim. 
Since he will not shirk it, neither shall we. Our friend’s song, 
which is the song of every feeling and thinking soul, but his 
in a more concrete sense, is all in a deep phrase of Plotinus. 
Lionel Johnson (no plagiarist!) once put it into an English 
music worthy to be remembered : 


‘‘Lonely unto the Lone I go; 
Divine, to the Divinity.” 








So 


Sa ce es 


See, 





ARNOUL THE ENGLISHMAN. 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE OF THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY.* 


BY FRANCIS AVELING, D.D. 


CHAPTER XIX. 





eet I was a choir monk of the Cistercians who steadied 
wave him; and behind the white-robed figure, gleam- 
ing ghastly in the darkness, stood another form, 
dark and motionless as a shadow. The monk 
slipped his arm through Arnoul’s, and led him 
away from the tavern door to the patch of light given out by 
a flickering lamp that burned dimly before a corner-shrine of 
our Lady the Virgin. When they stood within the circle of 
its meager radiance, the monk loosed his arm and faced him. 
The shadow crept up silently and stood before him in the feeble 
rays. 

Muddled as he was by drink, in a flash he knew them 
both. It was Brother Anselm from Buckfast with another Cis- 
tercian—Anselm, the master of the Alumni—and Roger from 
Woodleigh by Avonside. What were they doing here, of all 
people in the whole wide world? What had brought them to 
France, and sent them out wandering in the streets of Paris at 
such an hour? His face brightened and his hands went out to 
grasp theirs. 

“Roger!” he cried thickly. ‘“ And Father Anselm! You 
are welcome!” But there was no response. Roger, indeed, 
caught the lad’s hand in his own rough palm and pressed it 
silently; but the monk regarded him sadly, almost sternly, 
and the lines deepened on his brow. 

‘Speak! Speak!” said the lad impatiently. ‘‘ Have you 
just come from Buckfast? When did you reach Paris? What 
are the tidings that you bear? And what news is there, Roger, 
of Woodleigh and Moreleigh? Speak! By the Holy Mass, one 
would think you were stricken dumb! Come back with me,” 
he went on. “Come back to Julien’s! There is light and 


* Copyright in United States, Great Britain, and Ireland. The Missionary Society of St. 
Paul the Apostle in the State of New York. 
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warmth there; and we can quaff the red wine and talk of home 
and friends in peace and comfort.” 

But Roger only squeezed his hand the harder; and the 
monk’s lips moved slowly as though he were about to speak. 
At length he said solemnly: “I bear you evil tidings, Arnoul; 
sad tidings from your home. Your brother—”’ 

“Guy?” the lad broke in eagerly. 

“Your brother, Sir Guy,” the monk continued—and his 
voice had a catch in it— the priest of Woodleigh, is dead.” 

“Dead!” cried Arnoul, the color fading from his face as 
he started back, sobered in a moment by the suddenness of 
the terrible news. ‘‘ Dead!” he passed his hand up question- 
ingly over his eyes and brow. “I never knew he wasill! He 
cannot be dead! When did he die? No one told me any- 
thing! Why did they not tell me?” He looked with startled, 
questioning eyes from the monk to Roger, and, reading noth- 
ing in the faithful man’s wooden sorrow, back again to the 
monk. 

‘‘He was not ill,” the brother explained in a slow, level 
voice. ‘He was murdered.” 

“Murdered!” cried the lad. ‘It can’t .be true! I will 
not believe it! Who would lift his hand against Guy, so good 
and so beloved? Who would murder a priest—a poor priest— 
like my brother? My brother—’’ And Arnoul sobbed in spite 
of his questions. 

‘“* Nevertheless it is true,” the level voice continued, speak- 
ing slowly and distinctly. ‘“ Sir Guy, of Woodleigh, was mur- 
dered by Sigar Vipont, the Lord of Moreleigh, in a fit of pas- 
sion. He is ‘dead now—may the good God assoil him !—and 
he is buried in his own church at Woodleigh. You do well te 
grieve, Arnoul, for your brother was a holy man. But I have 
much to say to you; and it must be said at once. Shall we 
go to your lodgings, or will you come with me to our cloister? 
There is a message from the bishop and a letter. Also, there 
are words from Sigar Vipont.” 

“‘God’s curse upon him!” put in Roger. They were the 
first words he had spoken. 

“‘Guy—! My brother—! Dead!” sobbed Arnoul. ‘ Take 
me where you will, Brother, to my lodging or to the cloister. 
My brother—dead! My poor brother!” 

A whisper between the monks, and they moved off in the 
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direction of the Bernardines’, meeting none but a few roysterers 
on the way. 

Brother Anselm recounted to Arnoul the manner of his 
brother’s death—how he had encountered Sir Sigar in a tower- 
ing rage, and had drawn his anger upon himself by some re- 
monstrance. How the knight had worked himself into an un- 
governable fury; and, drawing his dagger, had plunged it 
twice into the heart of the unhappy priest, who fell dying in 
the very court of Moreleigh castle. 

“But he had a beautiful burial,” the monk continued. 
“The Lord Abbot went down to sing the requiem, and such a 
choir as was never heard in Woodleigh. All the people from 
miles around were there. The churchyard was full to overflow- 
ing, and the long street crowded with the mourners. Even the 
retainers of Moreleigh knelt within the church weeping, praying 
for the priest and for their lord. And Sir Sigar has gone to 
Rome. It was a sudden, a mad act; and, ere your brother 
breathed his last, Sir Sigar had repented him of it. He stood, 
bowed and haggard, at the far edge of the crowd while the dirge 
was being sung in Woodleigh church. Twice he sought his ab- 
solution at the abbey; but the Abbot had no power to loose 
the bonds of such a heinous sin—the murder of a priest. Nor 
could the bishop grant him absolution. He went on foot to 
Exeter to seek it, and the bishop told him—what is true—that 
only our Lord the Pope himself at Rome could free his soul 
from its awful guilt. So he has set out for Rome, repentant 
and sorrowing, vowing to do whatsoever penance his Blessed- 
ness shall give to him.” 

Arnoul’s grief, poignant though it was, did not prevent his 
understanding what had happened. He was torn by contrary 
emotions; profound and bitter grief, a sudden and vindictive 
hatred of the murderer. But the monk continued, still speak- 
ing slowly and distinctly : 

“Sir Sigar has said that he will do what lies in his power 
to make amends for his crime by providing for all your needs 
—the brother of his victim. And my Lord of Exeter—I have 
a letter from him for you—will offer you a benefice in his 
cathedral church. I have seen them both before setting out.” 

They reached the postern gate of the Bernardines’ cloister 
and passed through it, the brother opening it with a key he 
carried. Striking a light, he lit an oil lamp. The four men 
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were in a small, vaulted chamber opening from the passage that 
gave direct upon the gate. The room was bare and plain— ~ 
evidently no more than a place of waiting. The Buckfast monk 
was pale and calm. Arnoul moved about restlessly and nervous- 
ly. That Guy was dead he realized in a dull sort of a way, but 
the full meaning of it all had not yet come home to him. 
Roger stood silent and grief-stricken, a dumb look of pity and 
sorrow for the boy in his face. The other brother saw that 
his lamp was burning properly, and departed. 

“‘These are the letters,” the monk proceeded, “that I have 
to give into your hands.” He looked at the writing on the 
cover of each as he handed it to the boy. 

“ The first is from the Lord Abbot. You will read it at 
your leisure. It gives a full account of all that has taken 
place; and Father Abbot bade me give you his blessing in this 
your trial. Here is one from the Bishop of Exeter. I under- 
stand his Lordship purposes offering you a canonry that he has 
at his disposal. He feels tor you deeply, and has taken Sir 
Guy’s death to heart almost as much as Father Abbot. The 
third was given me by the seneschal at Moreleigh. It has no 
writing on the wrapper, but I believe it is from Sir Sigar him- 
self. There is a small matter of money, too, given me for you 
by Abbot Benet. I cannot give you that to-night, but you 
shall have it in the morning.” 

Arnoul stretched out his hand mechanically for the letters 
and placed them in his vest. What was he to do now, he 
thought. Guy’s death would change his life so much. He 
thanked the monk brokenly. ‘‘ Guy dead—! His brother mur- 
dered—!” It repeated itself over and over again like some 
monotonous threnody in his mind. 

“I shall go home to my lodging now,” he said in a voice 
broken and tremulous with emotion. ‘‘Let me think! I can’t 
realize it all! My brother Guy murdered—! Yes; let me go 
home to think alone!” 

They let him out into the street, his haggard eyes giving 
the lie to all his finery. The monk gazed sadly after him for 
a space as he stumbled slowly away from the abbey. Roger 
stood, twitching at his sleeve, wondering if he should follow 
him as he staggered into the darkness. Then, conquering his 
indecision, and with a word to Brother Anselm to keep the 
gate open for him, he ran after the retreating figure. 
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“Master Arnoul! Dear Master Arnoul—! For the love of 
Christ do not look so terribly!”” Poor Roger was on the verge 
of tears himself as he thrust a packet into the other’s hand. 
“Isobel bade me give you this, and to tell you how she grieves 
for you. It is Sir Guy’s crucifix. None other than you should 
have it. Aye, she grieves and sorrows, does Isobel. Ah, lad! 
we all grieve. I—I—as I cannot say.” 

The true-hearted fellow caught Arnoul’s hand once more and 
pressed it in his own rough palm. Then, dashing the tear from 
his eyes, he turned and made off again towards the patient fig- 
ure of the waiting monk at the postern gate. 

Arnoul walked on, stunned and suffering dumbly. Every 
nerve was on edge and raw—dquivering, palpitating, agonizing. 
He could not straighten it out and see it all clearly. He 
reached his lodging and climbed the stairs. Finding tinder, he 
struck a light and took the packets from his breast, turning 
them over vacantly. He broke the seal of one, and took out 
the roughly carved image of the dead Savior hanging on the 
cross. Kissing it reverently, in memory of Guy, he laid it gen- 
tly on the table. Then he opened the largest letter. It was 
from the bishop. He read through the lines of sympathy, half 
understanding. Yes; it was a canonry. The word stood out 
clear in the writing. Maitre Barthelemy had said— But what 
had the alchemist to do with it? His brother was dead—! 
Guy was murdered! He broke the seal of the second letter. 
The Abbot’s writing. More words of sympathy and consolation. 
Oh, that Father Abbot were here! Then followed an account 
of the murder and of Sir Sigar’s pilgrimage in search of abso- 
lution. The Abbot had written “Pray for him!” twice over. 
Pray for him? How could he pray for him? He would mur- 
der him if he could! Had he not robbed him of his brother? 
Were his hands not red with Guy’s blood ? 

He flung his hat down and his gay red cloak in a heap 
upon the floor. The third letter he had forgotten, and it slipped 
unnoticed to the ground. Then he blew out the lamp and for 
a while paced up and down the narrow room in the darkness. 
His mind was caught in a torrent of surging emotions and swept 
hither and thither hopelessly. The only point that stood out 
now with certainty, vivid, dominating, was that Guy was dead. 
Around that central fact the other thoughts all moved—his call 
to the ecclesiastical state and the bishop’s canonry, the wasted, 
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and worse than wasted, life that he had been Jeading. It all 
gathered itself up with a confused intensity and force. He saw 
himself taking leave of the Abbot, full of hope and spirits, as 
he went first to St. Victor’s; drifting, afterwards, in the devi- 
ous currents to which he had committed himself; and he real- 
ized with a start how near he had come to the fatal brink to- 
wards which they had been dragging him. 

Guy was dead! Life, on a sudden, seemed not the same. 
It all came out with new colors, new values, new meaning. 
And so, on and on, urged forward in thought circles by the 
rushing emotions, his mind revolved until at last, worn out with 
sheer fatigue and grief, he threw himself as he was upon the 
bed and fell into a light and troubled slumber. 


CHAPTER XX. 


The sun had not yet risen over the roofs and spires of the 
city when Arnoul, worn out with the raging conflict of emo- 
tions within his breast, stood at the open casement of his lodg- 
ing. His face was hagyard and drawn; and his eyes, sunken 
and dulled with sheer bodily fatigue, had the expression of a 
hunted animal’s. He had discarded the gay dress of the night 
before and wore the simple habit from the Buckfast looms in 
which he had come to France—it seemed so long ago. With 
bowed head and hands resting upon the sill, insensible to the 
chill of the early morning, he Jooked out upon a thick mist that 
hung like a curtain before him. It came up from the marshes 
that bordered the Seine, writhing in fantastic shapes as the air 
moved it hither and thither, wreathing itself round the towers 
and spires that rose above the sleeping city, hiding the lesser 
buildings under an impalpable white pall, clammy, damp, dis- 
piriting, though he hardly noticed that it was there. It fell in 
sparse, congealed drops upon the streets, the squares, the roofs; 
and trickled down from gables, eaves, and cornices, over blind 
wall and house side, slowly, persistently, noiselessly, like great 
tears. It came through the open window and drifted into the 
cheerless room, standing out like clammy sweat upon the walls. 
It gathered itself up and dripped slowly from the window cor- 
nice upon his bent head, his dress, his hands. But he stood 
there heedless and unnoticing until, chilled to the very bone, 
a paroxysm of shivering seized him. 
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The spasmodic action brought his dulled mind back from its 
lethargy. All the torture of the night rushed back upon him 
with new and bitter vividness. A new day had come, and with 
it new burdens, new anxieties, a feeling of loneliness and help- 
lessness such as he had never known. Still shivering, he closed 
the window, and began to pace up and down the narrow room. 
What was he to do now? The question surged again and again 
through his brain as it had been surging all the night, even in 
his dreams. The news of Guy’s murder had brought his mind 
back with a wrench to the old Devon days and set the old 
thought centers throbbing with the old thoughts. The peaceful 
Valley of Dart rose before him—the peaceful monks toiling and 
praying in the cloister calm—bringing not peace but anguish to 
his soul. A vision of Sibilla, conjured up by some trick of his 
mind’s working, wrung his heart. Yet in this there was the 
consolation of an infinite rest. She shared his sorrow. How 
could there be a doubt of that? In the thought all his feel- 
ing for her gathered itself together, as it were, and focussed 
itself. Her father had made her suffer before. Now he had 
wronged him. They were knit together in a common bond of 
suffering. Pity for himself—pity for her—was the root-feeling. 
But it was a pity wrapping both together in a something com- 
mon. Suddenly he realized that it was not pity alone. It was 
something far more obvious, more close. She was an ideal to 
be enshrined, a lady to be loved. What a mistake it had all 
been, his dreams of an ecclesiastical career! Why had he come 
to Paris? He should have taken up the profession of arms. 
Surely that had been the right course. The other was a fatal 
mistake! And yet—! And yet—! Neither was there hope 
for him in that direction. The Lady Sibilla of Moreleigh was 
rich and noble. He was poor and a clerk. And now, more 
than ever, with a river of his brother’s blood flowing between 
them—! The consolation turned out to be an agony after all. 

He paused and looked with unseeing eyes at the glory of 
the sun piercing the mist wreathes, unravelling the white palls 
of filmy gossamer, painting the vapors in a rosy glow. 

No, it could never be; it ought not to be! And yet— 
Had he a vocation to an ecclesiastical estate? Was it not all 
a mistake from beginning to end? What was he to think—to 


do? Oh! what was to be done? He stood again at the win-. 


dow which he had opened for the second time, his lips forming 
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the question silently, as his faculties became numbed and dulled 
again by fatigue and anguish. : 

In the streets, rapidly clearing of the mist in the growing 
sunlight, groups of students began to gather. Soldiers and 
townsmen appeared; the latter unbarring the shutters of their 
shops and houses; the former, for the most part, seeking the 
shortest way to the nearest tavern. Peasants were arriving from 
the country with fruit and vegetables, eggs and fowls; and 
men were carrying huge baskets of fish from the boats moored 
at the bank of the river. 

Over all the noise and bustle of a waking city, rising like 
the hum of an enormous hive, boomed the great bell of Notre 
Dame, summoning the scholars to their daily Mass. 

The sound brought Arnoul to himself again. It recalled 
the little church at Woodleigh, the abbey, and Exeter—that 
sound of the church bell. 

A confused vision of the far-away green fields of Devon, 
the soaring moorland, the silent figures moving in the quiet 
cloister, while the bells rang out beside Dart until the echoes 
died away on the heather-clad slopes, came before his mind. 
And the anguish of his soul broke out afresh. What was he 
to do? Oh! what was he to do? 

' He thought of the grass-grown mound that he had never 
seen, beneath which his only brother lay sleeping, so quiet and 
so still. He pictured the little churchyard, lying within the 
shadow of the tiny church, the solemn trees that kept guard 
over the silent dead. And as he unravelled strand by strand 
the medley of his tangled thought, the vision passed on to the 
shapeless confusion that had come into his own life. 

It was like the fantastic mist-wreathes of the morning. 
Blurred and indistinct, the outlines of his possible vocation and 
of his old yet new-born love for Sibilla were the two points 
in his consciousness, blended and separated, forbidding and al- 
luring, so unreasoningly imperative and yet so uncertain, as 
the mists of his indecision moved and tormented. But the 
thought of his brother helped him. There was a comfort even 
in thinking of his loss. What would his brother have him do? 
The question struck a new light into his tired brain, a new 
hope, a fresh strength. But it was like flint and steel without 
the tinder. His brother would have bidden him seek counsel 
from the abbot; and the abbot was far away at Buckfast. 
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The brother dead— The abbot at Buckfast. Was there no 
one near at hand tohelp him? Was there no one to counsel, 
to direct? ‘‘ What am I to do,” he moaned aloud. ‘Oh, God! 
what am I to do?” 

The bell had ceased ringing; and the noise of the street 
traffic rose, worldly, busy, shrill, to his high window. He leant 
forward, looking down upon the people as one seeking an in- 
spiration from the gathering crowd. 

Two Franciscan friars passed beneath him, carrying baskets 
for the collection of alms. They walked slowly, their eyes 
bent upon the ground, asking for food in the Name of Christ, 
and thanking the donor in His Name, taking no heed of the 
ribald jest or coarse wit with which they were not infrequently 
assailed. Their habit, like that of the Cistercian lay brothers, 
was of a rough brown material. 

Suddenly his mind leaped to a new idea. Thomas! He 
would see Thomas—Brother Thomas—the great teacher of the 
Dominicans. Did not all Paris ring with his fame? His learn- 
‘ing and his sanctity were noised abroad. The spleen and in- 
vective of the secular party had not altogether tarnished the 
name of Brother Thomas. And Thomas would listen to him and 
help him! Was he not ready to solve the difficulties and still 
the doubts of thousands? Was he not always patient and cour- 
teous, humble and kind? Surely it was an inspiration! He 
would go to St. Jacques and lay bare his soul before Thomas 
Aquinas, at once the greatest teacher and the greatest saint 
in Paris. 

Taking his cap, and thrusting the abbot’s letter into his 
breast, he left the room and descended the long flight of steps 
to the street. People turned and stared at him as he passed, 
dishevelled and untidy, his face pale as death, great dark lines 
drawn under his hunted eyes. 

“‘ Aye, these scholars,” said a countrywoman to her custom- 
ers. “That is a brave life to lead! Dice and drunkenness 
and brawls at night, and in the morning—that!” And she 
pointed at Arnoul. ‘“ The English nation are sottish.” 

‘‘Nay, dame,” answered a serving man who had been chaf- 
fering with her. “It is the midnight study, not the red wine, 
that brings those lines. I know it well; for ere I took to ser- 
vice with Stephen the Mercer, I was a student myself and 
taught by day what I had—” 
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‘‘ And to what nation did you belong? Not that it makes 
much difference, though! For if the English are sots with 
tails, the Germans are obscene in their cups, the Burgundians 
are beasts and fools, the Brabantines—” 

“Oh, no; I was not of those nations, dame. I have good 
Norman blood running in my veins.” 

“I might have known it; the Normans are as bad as any. 
It is proverbial—their boastfulness and vanity.” 

‘‘Well, well! that’s better than some! A little vanity— 
though I do not alJlow that I am given to boasting—is a good 
thing at times. Now, were I a glutton Fleming, or a spend- 
thrift Picard, or a seditious, thieving Roman, you might have 
something to complain of. But I am a Norman, and sometime 
a scholar—I know a thing or two about the schools!” 

‘Thou a scholar!” interrupted Master Stephen himself, 
coming up behind him. “Thou a teacher! Thou art a lazy 
knave, a rogue, a wastrel! Have done with chattering here, 
thou vagabond, and get to thy work! Thinkest thou I pay 
thee to be idle? Begone with thy basket before thy shoulders 
taste the cudgel! Yet, stay,” he added, catching sight of the 
countrywoman’s poultry. ‘‘ Thou canst carry these too.” And 
he proceeded to bargain and haggle with the woman over the 
price of her goods. 

Meanwhile Arnoul, having taken the turning on the right 
hand, and passed through a maze of narrow and evil-smelling 
streets, had reached the celebrated Dominican convent of St. 
Jacques. He rang the bell hanging at the doorway and was 
conscious of a pair of beady black eyes looking at him through 
the grille. He stated his name and his business simply enough 
to the porter, and asked to see Brother Thomas of Aquin. 
But the old lay brother evidently mistrusted him; which was 
no wonder, considering the appearance he made. He looked 
him up and down. He questioned him closely. Finally he left 
him waiting in a large, bare entrance-room while he went to 
make inquiries as to whether it would be possible for Brother 
Thomas to see him. 

After what seemed to Arnoul to be hours of suspense, the 
vague torment of uncertainty, grief, and counter-grief struggling 
in his soul for mastery, the old porter returned with the mes- 
sage that he would be received. 

“You can wait here,” he grumbled, “or you can return in 
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an hour’s time. Brother Thomas has but now gone to the 
school where he lectures on theology. Did you look like a 
theologian”—and here he eyed Arnoul with evident disfavor— 
“TI should advise you to go there now, too, that is, if there 
were any chance of your finding a place. Since Brother Thomas 
has come to teach under Master Elias it has been so crammed 
and crowded that the largest of our lecture halls will not suf- 
fice for those who come to learn. They sit on the benches and 
on the floor. The window ledges and the very steps of the 
chair—! It is a sight worth seeing, young man; and since the 
pestilent seculars closed the schools, two years ago, it has been 
worse than ever. For, look you! those two months put the 
scholars to the test. One saw the value of a man then. Those 
that were worth anything went over to the Cordeliers or came 
to Brother Thomas here. The worthless ones dropped out 
altogether and few of them ever returned. But I doubt me 
that you are a theologian. You look more like one of those 
hare-brained scholars that swarm through the University and 
keep folk awake all night with their singing and shouting. 
Most of them went to the bad when the seculars stopped teach- 
ing. You are an Englishman?” he continued garrulously. 
“That accounts for Brother Thomas seeing you, I suppose, busy 
as he always is.” 

His words, his garrulity, his criticism, his grudging of the 
master’s time, fell upon inattentive ears; for Arnoul’s strong 
emotions had asserted themselves again as he learnt that he 
must wait until the theological class was over. He was almost 
unreasonable in his mad desire to unburden himself at once, 
though his listless face now expressed little of the demons 
raging within his breast. Doubtless the porter thought he had 
found an attentive listener, for he continued speaking. 

“ Aye, busy, that he is! Up and at his prayers before the 
first bell for Prime, and back again in his cell before the breth- 
ren come for their devotions, lest they should fancy him what 
he is, a saint! And then his schools after the Mass and his 
great commentary on the Sentences of the Lombard! Four of 
our brothers are told off to write from his dictation. His 
letters go all over the world. He settles disputes and answers 
difficulties that pour in from every corner of Europe. At 
meal time he is so wrapped up in thought that he does not 
know what he is eating, and sometimes forgets to eat at all. 
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He is at work all the day and often nearly all the night as 
well—at his prayers, his books, his councils. And yet he finds 
time to give to you, Englishman!”—and he eyed poor Arnoul 
with a climax of disfavor—“ the King himself does honor to 
Brother Thomas. King Louis is glad to listen to his words of 
wisdom and to consult him upon weighty matters. Do you 
realize the privilege you are having? Do you—?” 

But the clang of the bell summoned him to the door, and 
still sermonizing and muttering as he went off to peer through 
the grating before opening it, he left Arnoul standing where 
he was in the center of the bare, white room. He walked me- 
chanically to a bench standing by the wall; and, seating him- 
self on it, he bent his head and covered his face with his hands. 
He must—so he argued with himself, as far as his tired brain 
would permit—he must gather his wits together, and be clear. 
To shake off the dull lethargy that possessed his mind, and 
keep himself in hand, firmly, resolutely; not to lose himself in 
the paroxysm of incoherent emotions, this was his task now. 
To unravel the tangled skein of motives, so that he could put 
things clearly now that he had come to speak. 

Little by little his will asserted itself in the lonely silence 
of the great room. But it was a silence living, pulsing, dis- 
tressing, intolerable; and his battle was a hard one. Far bet- 
ter the crowded streets, the hum of life without, than silence 
and himseif. 

But, no; here was the lay brother again, with a jangling 
of keys and a rattle of beads, telling him that Brother Thomas 
was ready to receive him. 

“Follow the friar,” he said, pointing to a white form at 
the doorway. “He will lead you to Brother Thomas.” 

Arnoul crossed the room and followed his guide in silence 
down the long, bare passage. They turned more than once. 
There seemed to be a perfect maze of corridors and passages, 
turnings and steps up and down, in this great convent. But at 
length his guide paused before a low door and knocked. 

“Enter,” said a clear voice of extreme sweetness from 
within; and without any ceremony the lay brother pushed him 
through the open door. 

Arnoul stood in the presence of Thomas Aquinas. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


A few years before the period in which this tale is set the 
differences between the religious of St. Francis and St. Dominic 
and the secular teachers of the University had become acute. 
Ever since the brilliant but unfortunate Abelard had let loose 
the spirit of rationalism and irreverence in the Paris schools,. 
two definitely defined parties had struggled for the mastery 
over the intellect, not only of the youth of the University, but 
of the entire thinking world. The two opposed currents of 
thought had often run counter to each other, often come into 
conflict and distracted the calm pursuit of knowledge in cloister, 
college, and public square. The eastern heretical doctrines— 
pantheism, gnosticism, and materialism, in their crudest and 
most insidious forms—had been imported from Arabia with the 
genuine teaching of Aristotle; and, finding a refuge and a pro- 
tection under the great name of the Stagyrite, had penetrated 
to the very heart of thinking Europe. The long-pending 
struggle between the orthodox representatives of the Fathers 
and of early Christianity and the philosophical innovators of 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries found expression on the 
one hand, in the teaching of the friars and, on the other, in 
that of a group of the secular professors and students. While 
the former upheld the mystical and traditional doctrines of the 
Church, the latter affected the brilliant, and often unscrupulous 
dialectic of free thought. While the friars were compromised 
in the ecstatic reveries of the Abbot Joachim, as exemplified 
in the Jntroduction to the Eternal Gospel, the seculars had de- 
scended, in the person of William of St. Amour, to an at- 
tack on the principles of all religious life in The Perils of the 
Last Times. 

It was a fight to the death between orthodoxy and hetero- 
doxy, between the simple Christian teaching of the friars and 
the emulation and liberalism of the seculars. But it was more 
than this. It exemplified the lasting discord between the Gospel 
and intellectual pride, the Kingdom of Christ and the Mammon 
of Unrighteousness, the spirit of penance and the spirit of lux- 
ury. The University was split up into opposing factions; and 
where teachers argued and inveighed against each other in the 
schools, the scholars carried their disputes into the public streets 
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and argued them out with fists and cudgels. The whole place 
was in a ferment. Coarse jests, spiteful invective, ribald songs, 
malicious ridicule were poured out upen the friars. From the 
lecture rooms of the University, from the court of the King, 
where Rutebceuf, the court poet, vented his spleen and satire, 
the scoffing spirit filtered down to the dregs and lees of hu- 
manity that stirred and festered beneath the intellectual life of 
the University, below the civil life of the town, and, losing any 
claim to either wit or wisdom, broke out in foulness and sordid 
abuse. 

Nor was it by satire and abuse alone that the religious 
were assailed. Brute force had been employed. It was only a 
short time before that the Brothers of St. Jacques had not 
even dared to leave the shelter of their convent to procure 
food for their community. On Palm Sunday Brother Thomas 
himself had been interrupted in the midst of the sermon that 
he was preaching in the church of the friars and forbidden, in 
the name of the University, to continue. With consummate 
audacity, the University beadle, clad in the gorgeous robes of 
his office, had commanded silence, and had proceeded to read 
before the indignant congregation a document full of reproaches 
and calumnies aimed at the friars preachers by the leaders of 
the seculars. Such an atmosphere of commotion, charged with 
intellectual unrest and moral ferment, was calculated to make 
the greatest saint lose his temper. Thomas Aquinas, against 
whom personally much of the hatred and spleen of the attack 
was levelled, had certainly been sorely tried; and, though he 
seemed to be enveloped in a halo of placid detachment from 
the world that seethed and stormed outside the convent walls, 
his face showed just the slightest trace of the stress and strain 
through which his order was passing. 

Arnoul gazed upon the man whose task it was to consoli- 
date the intellectual forces of Europe; and, as he gazed upon 
the solitary, white-robed figure, his own distress and confusion 
of mind seemed to leave him. He felt that he was in the pres- 
ence of colossal strength. Calm and peace seemed to radiate 
from the person of Brother Thomas—a calm and a peace that 
nothing could disturb, but rather that wrapped all other things in 
themselves. Arnoul had a sensation as of bursting bands about 
his heart. The question that had been throbbing and pulsing 
rhythmically in his brain died away, and instead his mind mutely 
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formed the decision—‘‘I must do whatever this man bids.” For 
the moment, at least, his dulled indecision left him, and he was 
alert and keen. All the details of the cell and its occupant 
stood out clear. A low and badly furnished room lit by a sin- 
gle window. On the table a bronze lamp, a litter of parchments 
in various hands, a heap of books. But what struck him most 
was not the cell nor its furniture but the friar himself. He had 
just risen from the table at which he had been seated and stood, 
one hand resting upon the manuscript with which he had been 
occupied, half turned towards the entrance, looking at his visitor- 

A man to all appearance young—he was then only in his 
thirty-second year—but with a gravity of feature ripened be- 
yond his age. His composure of manner was extraordinary, ap- 
proaching impassiveness; though beneath it one felt the enor- 
mous strength of character, the vast depth of power, that it hid. 
Of great height and imposing presence, by a sedentary life al- 
ready inclined to corpulence, he seemed to fill the little cell. 
His large, dark eyes looked out from beneath a massive and 
a noble brow ; and his face, though darkened by its southern 
blood, was of a remarkably clear complexion. His regular and 
refined features borrowed a still further dignity and beauty from 
the crown of dark, curling hair that betokened the religious. 
When he spoke, his clear and flowing words held his listener 
enthralled by reason of the very sweetness of their tones. 

“‘ My child,” he Legan, with the simple directness of one ac- 
customed to go straight to the heart of a matter, “‘in what can 
I serve you?” 

Arnoul threw himself upon his knees. Like a ship come 
into port after the fury of the storm, he felt the infinite peace 
that breathed from this strong presence. It was a father to 
whom he had come—a mother, rather, and he was a little child, 
bringing his troubles to his mother’s knee. 

He began to tell of his grief, his indecision, his anxiety— 
calmly at first, and connectedly; but as he went on he worked 
himself up again to the pitch of incoherence. Confused words 
of Buckfast and his brother, Vipont and the abbot and Sibilla, 
poured from his lips, mingled with his fears that he had really 
had a call from God and passed it by, his uncertainty whether 
God was still calling him. 

Understanding his emotion, Brother Thomas put out a steady- 
ing hand and laid it on the lad’s shoulder. 
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“You have a letter from the abbot, my son?” he asked. 

“Yes, Brother.” And, taking the packet from his breast, 
he handed it to the friar. 

“There are two letters: one also from the bishop.” 

‘* Patience, then, my son! We shall first see what the ab- 
bot has to say.” 

He glanced rapidly down the parchment, fixing all the details 
of the written words. Then he turned to the other letter, study- 
ing it carefully, and saying nothing before he laid both aside. 

“He was your only brother?” he questioned at last. 

‘6 Yes.” 

‘‘ May God be gracious to him! And his murderer is the 
father of the maid you think you love?” 

‘Yes, my Brother.” 

‘‘He has been refused absolution in England, this Vipont, 
and has set out for Rome? How long have you been a scholar 
here, my child?” 

“Nigh on two years, Brother. But I studied at Buckfast 
before I came to Paris.” 

‘And you were sent to study—?” 

‘‘ Theology, Brother, and possibly Jaw or— It was intended 
that I should become a clerk and make a great career.” 

The friar’s brows came sharply together for an instant as he 
heard the reply. 

‘* And you have studied well ?”” He saw from the lad’s garb 
that he was—now, at any rate—one of those students living as 
best they could in lodgings. 

‘** At first, my Brother; but’’—and he hung his head—“ of 
late I have not studied at all. I left St. Victor’s, where I was 
living, and drifted from the class-rooms to plunge into the 
gayer life of the city. I went with my companions to pot- 
houses and taverns. I spent my life in dicing and play, until 
this dreadful murder brought me to my senses. Oh, my brother! 
My brother! And now, oh, God!” he sobbed, ‘“‘I dare not 
think of advancing in sacred orders! I dare not even think of 
the Lady Sibilla—not even as a far-off ideal! My life is bro- 
ken—ruined! Oh, what am I to do?” 

The Brother looked down upon the bent head with a great 
tenderness and pity. He saw the frame of the boy shaken with 
violent sobs. He understood, far better than the lad himself, 
the tempest that had raged within his soul. ‘ Courage, my 
child!” Again his hand went out and touched the boy’s 
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shoulder. ‘“ All is not done and ended! Your life ruined? It 
is not yet begun! You say you have no vocation to religion; 
and I—I say that you have no call to the secular priesthood. 
Put the idea from your mind, my child! The Church is not 
in the world to provide careers—but to save souls. Would to 
God there were no rich benefices to be had, but that all were 
as we are—poor religious! You at least, my son, can refuse 
to use the Church as a stepping-stone to power. You have no 
call. No; when the voice speaks, it speaks with no uncertain 
sound; and .vou would both know it and recognize it!” 

The kneeling figure uttered a long-drawn sigh. The boy’s 
sobs had ceased as the calm, silvery voice had been speaking, 
removing one, at least, of the difficulties that assailed him. 
He had no vocation. There was one thing, at least, fixed and 
definite. One less agony of his indecision to torment him. 

“And this maid—this Sibilla of whom you speak,” the 
friar continued, “‘ you love her?” 

“Love?” answered Arnoul, lifting his tear-stained eyes to 
the gentle, placid face above him. ‘‘ How could I help loving 
her? Yet how can I dare to love? She is so pure and good, 
and I a creature so vile! No; I may never hope! I have no 
estate. She is the heiress of Sigar Vipont, my brother’s mur- 
derer. My brother—! My unhappy brother!” 

“Your brother is with God,” the friar interrupted him sol- 
emnly. ‘Forgive your enemies as you would be forgiven.” 
And he traced the sign of the cross upon his breast as he spoke. 

‘“‘And the maiden—does she also love you?” Brother 
Thomas continued calmly. 

“Nay, I know not, my Brother. Still, I think—I thought” 
—the memory of Moreleigh rose before his mind—‘I think 
she may have some care for me—some thoughts of me still. I 
am in your hands, my Brother.” 

Friar Thomas was silent for a moment, his great head bent 
in thought, his hand again upon the lad’s shoulder. 

And then: “ Will you follow my advice?” he said. 

‘* Gladly, Brother ; and as the oracles of God.”” How strange 
it was, this complete possession that the personality of Brother 
Thomas took of his soul! How wonderful that he should prom- 
_ ise blindly, and without a single misgiving, to do his utter bid- 
ding! 

“Good, then! Put all thoughts of the ecclesiastical state 
from your mind. Reform your way of living now—at once. 
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You will still remain in Paris; and you will begin your studies 
afresh. Come and see me from time to time; better still, come- 
to my own school. And as touching this maid and her father 
—‘ Vengeance is Mine, saith the Lord!’ Forgive him and 
pray for him, and keep her pure memory within your heart. 
God leads us by many paths, in many ways. It may be that 
He will make all clear and plain, that He has created these 
two souls for one another, that you will be united in His own 
way and in His own time. Look up to Him, my son—eyes to 
the mountains whence cometh help! Possess your soul in 
patience! Trust in God! And I”—he spoke with humble 
confidence—“I will make known your petitions at the altar of 
God. Courage, my son, and confidence! You may not see 
how or when, but all will come right. The crooked and dev- 
ious will be made straight and plain—the rough path smooth 
—for with God there is nothing impossible, and He has thee in 
His keeping.” 

He removed his hand from the lad’s shoulder and raised 
him from his kneeling posture; and: then, looking straight into 
the lad’s eyes with these wonderful, luminous eyes of his, he asked 
him gently: ‘‘ And how long, my son, since you were shriven ? 
Nay; answer not,” he continued with infinite tact, as the dusky 
hue of shame mounted to the lad’s brow. ‘“ Perchance even I 
can understand. But let no barriers of doubt or self rise in 
your soul now! You will come with me to the church; and 
Brother Antony shall shrive you—a holy man and a discreet.” 

“But, Brother, will you not yourself hear my confession 
and loose the bonds of my sins?” 

“Nay, child; Brother Antony will hear your confession. 
You promised ’—and a faint smile lit up the mobile lips and 
played in the inscrutable eyes. ‘‘ You promised to obey. You 
will confess to Brother Antony.” 

Together they left the cell and passed through the monastery. 
The teacher struck thrice upon a little bell as he neared the 
door from the convent to the church. Together they knelt— 
the strong man and the lad, clothed, as it were, in the garment 
of his strength. A Dominican friar, bent under the weight of 
years, came towards them, and Brother Thomas signed to 
Arnoul that this was the discreet and holy man to whose keeping 
he was to entrust his conscience, whose aged lips, long con- 
secrated to the service of his Master, were to pronounce the 
words that would strike the fetters of sin from his soul. 
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In a corner of the dark church, with Thomas of Aquin at 
his prayers, drawing down from heaven upon them both the 
blessing of the Crucified, he knelt and told his sins. The 
trembling voice of the aged friar rose and fell upon his ears. 
The whispered penance was given, and the counsel. His heart 
was soothed and wrapped in an ocean of great peace. And 
then the old voice swelled in the majesty of the awful formula 
of remission. The shaking hand traced the sign of salvation 
over him. Peace—infinite peace, and perfect rest! ‘‘ Dominus 
noster Iesus Christus te absolvat—and I, by His authority, ab- 
solve thee—from thy sins, in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

He was loosed in heaven! Great waves of consolation 
entered his soul. He was bathed, absorbed in an ocean of 
spiritual joy. His faculties were ecstasied—his whole being 
suffused with peace. 

As he left the church, his penance and thanksgiving ended, 
he turned and approached his new-found friend and teacher. 
But as he drew near to the motionless figure, he saw a strange 
sight. Brother Thomas knelt upright, perfectly rigid, upon the 
bare pavement of the church, his hands clasped tightly to- 
gether before his breast, his eyes fixed upon the figure hang- 
ing from the cross over the altar. His lips did not move in 
prayer, neither did he seem to observe Arnoul’s approach. 
The very beating of his heart seemed to have ceased, so still 
was he and motionless, rather like a dead man than a living. 
But great tears welled up in his eyes and coursed slowly down 
his cheeks. 

Brother Antony stood at his side, a palsied finger upon 
his lips, enjoining. silence. He turned and led him to the 
door of the church, and then, raising a quavering voice, he 
whispered: You have seen this day a saint in his ecstasy. 
The eyes of Brother Thomas are beyond this world. He gazes 
upon God. May He keep thee in thy comings and goings!” 

He blessed Arnoul with the sign of the cross, and moved 
along the cloister. The lad stood a moment looking back upon 
the kneeling figure; and then, stepping forth into the sunlight, 
he left Brother Thomas alone in the great temple—with his 
God. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 




















PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF AN ANGLICAN 
CLERGYMAN. 


CHOSEN AND COPIED BY ORBY SHIPLEY, M.A. 


PART II. 


a WILL here make an effort to analyze my some- 
what complicated, if not contradictory, mental con- 
dition: 

I believe all that I hitherto accepted to be 
intrinsically true; yet I do not believe it is taught, 
or maintained, by the Anglican Church. I cannot teach it as 
anything else than what I have arrived at, by the exercise of 
my private judgment. I cannot believe that the Anglican 
Church means to be catholic, without limitations. I cannot be- 
lieve that her formularies are unequivocally catholic, or that 
High-Churchmen have any right to be more than a party in 
her, together with others who hold contradictory beliefs. I see 
as clearly as ever that the legitimate home of what I believe 
to be true and catholic is Rome; and yet I cannot sincerely 
admit the terms of admission demanded by Rome. I have 
never modified or reversed the conclusion at which I have ar- 
rived concerning the Anglican Church, on a review of the whole 
question. Time has deepened my conviction of its truth. My 
Anglican guides certainly gave me reasons for pausing—and so 
I find myself in a negative position, unable to believe fully in 
either church. As I am not one to rest satisfied with a nega- 
tive position, perhaps, after all, I am only halting on my jour- 
ney towards the goal. To settle on the lees and to be at peace 
again in the Anglican Sion, seems the least likely of all things 
to happen to me. 

* 





* * 

A friend called. We soon reached the ecclesiastical situa- 
tion. Indeed he seemed to desire it. His state of mind in- 
terests me. He is so canny, so unemotional, so cold and slow, 
so Scotch, that one values his opinions; and Rome has no 
attraction for him. He seems in an unsettled state, without 
much belief in, or respect for, the Anglican Church. In fact, 
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our judgments on this enigmatical body are similar. It is a 
case of disappointment, disillusionment, and irritation with us 
both. 
* * * 

I have been looking through—not reading, for I had no pa- 
tience for that—the report of the ‘‘ Round Table Conference ’— 
and a glorious muddle it seems to have been. Had I not been 
already unsettled in Anglicanism, this would have upset me, 
and it will probably send several over to Rome. However, it 
gives me some satisfaction, in that it confirms my judgment of 
the Anglican Church, at which I arrived last summer; namely, 
that she has no mind of her own, and leaves her members free 
to believe, or to disbelieve, as they like. If a person asked 
me what I believed about the Blessed Sacrament, I could tell 
him. If he asked me what the Anglican Church believed on 
the doctrine, I could but say: I do not know. That “ the vir- 
gin-daughter of my people is broken with a great breach” 
seems to be the thing chiefly made manifest by the discussions of 
the conference. Equally manifest is it that we have not yet 
found ‘‘a repairer of the breach.” Certainly neither the Eng- 
lish Church Union, nor any of its members, from the president 
downwards, will become ¢hat. The only result which ensued 
from the representations made in Rome, as to the reality and 
validity of our orders, procured their formal condemnation at 
the hands of the Pontiff; whilst this attempt to draw Angli- 
cans into some sort of agreement in doctrine, has only resulted 
in manifesting the disunion and imbecility of Anglicanism. 

* >» * 

Asked the same friend what he thought of the “ Report of 
a (Round Table) Conference, held at Fulham Palace, in 1900.” 
Like the sensible man he is, he cannot see what grounds it 
affords of hope for the future agreement of Anglican parties. 
As he said, however low they pitched a statement of belief, 
there was always some member of the conference who went 
still lower; until, at the end, they would not accept even a 
quotation from the “judicious Hooker” without qualification. 

a * * 
Called at the clergy-house at All the time I was 





there, I was conscious how great a distance separates me from 
these Anglican clergy. It matters little to me what agree- 
ment about incense and reservation has been made with the 
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new bishop. I cannot get up an interest in his lordship and 
the line he may take. These things seem so small and unim- © 
portant, when questions relating to the fundamental position, 
claim, and authority of the Anglican Church remain unan- 
swered. What does it matter if two or three churches con- 
tinue some ritual practices, and succeed in keeping the author- 
ities at bay ? One swallow does not make a summer: and the 
Catholic party (whoever they now may be) cannot make ‘a 
church catholic. ‘‘ By what authority?” are words never ab- 
sent from my mind. The men at the clergy-house have their 
answer ready; but it is an answer that no longer satisfies me. 
* z * 

I attended a professor’s lecture on the present condition of 
theology in Germany and its influence on us in England. As 
I listened to the able lecturer, the thought came into my mind, 
how strange it is for men now, at the end of the ages, to be 
studying de novo the origin of Christianity, as if the belief of 
past ages went for nothing. Yet if one rejects the conception 
of a Catholic Church, what else is to be done than to return 
again and again to the origin, and to construct, each man for 
himself, some fresh scheme or theory of Christianity? But 
under such conditions there can be neither progress nor per- 
manency ; for the system and theories of one age will be demol- 
ished by those of another. Any residuum must be something 
small and colorless. If Christianity be divine, surely it is somes 
thing different from all this. 

* * * 

Wrote to X saying that my conviction of the truth of 
Romanism and of the falsity of Anglicanism was stronger than 
ever, and now fell little short of the conviction I feel requisite 
for going over in the proper spirit. It is so. The difficulties, 
which last summer I thought would prove to be bulwarks 
against Rome, are melting away. I do not ignore them; but 
the ‘‘Roman” explanation of them now seems real and true. 
I cannot tell how soon the few remaining difficulties may van- 
ish also, and a call may come which I cannot ignore. Things 
seem to be taking definite shape in my mind. 

& : * * 

Mr. Gore’s book, on the ‘“‘ Body of Christ,” has again stirred 
up all my doubts and difficulties. I begin to take stock of my 
position. It has shifted since last autumn, and I am nearer 
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Rome than ever. Quite apart from study of the strictly Roman 
questions, certain things in Scripture and history which were 
then real difficulties to me, have gradually ceased to be such. 
Either one sees them in a fresh light, or one has learnt other 
interpretations of them. On the other hand, belief in Angli- 
canism has not revived, as my friends prophesied and as I had 
hoped, under the stimulus of parish work. It is dead and, I 
fear, will never revive again. And so, at the present moment, 
I could ‘‘go over” with a firmer conviction of the truth of 
Romanism and of the falsity of Anglicanism than formerly. 
Still, I am not satisfied that I yet have that full and entire 
conviction of the truth of the Roman system, which I feel to 
be requisite for submitting to the Catholic Church in a proper 
way. 

Mr. Puller’s book, Zhe Primitive Saints and the See of 
Rome—a bulwark I thought it—is also crumbling away before 
plain and simple conceptions of the functions of history, and of 
the qualifications needful for a writer of history. All my con- 
ferring with flesh and blood seems to have been of use only 
in manifesting all that Anglicanism could urge in its defense, 
and the unconvincing nature of that defense. In short, my 
mind begins to get clearer. I have made some rough notes 
of my controversial position; and as I made them, alone in my 
study, the first beginnings of conviction were developed in me. 
My last hesitations seemed about to vanish away. As I dis- 
trust sentiment and impulse, I merely state this as a fact. 

® ' = 

My friend X wrote to me at this time: 

I am sorry to know that you are still unsettled, although I 
am not surprised. - In spite of all my earnest desires to remain 
in the Church of England, I am quite unable to believe her to 
be catholic. I fancy she is a sort of alloy or amalgam, known 
to spiritual metallurgists as Anglicanism. I do all I can to be- 
lieve in her; but, although the matter of Anglican orders does 
not trouble me, I feel that we are in heresy and schism. I 
seem to have received no ‘‘call” to leave the Church of Eng- 
land; and so, I can only remain until I may see clearly how 
matters really stand. I have never read Puller & Co.’s books, 
because I feel a distrust of all Anglican writers. I seem to 
have a great regard springing up in me for every one and for 
everything Roman. Yet, I fancy that we must be doing God’s 
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work where we are, and a work which no one but a catholic- 
minded Anglican can do. You will see, from this letter, that, 
with me, it is all a “wobble,” and that one’s various inclina- 
tions pull one in various ways. 

* 2 

In reply to my friend X. , I wrote thus: 

About waiting to receive a “call,” we must take care not to 
dictate to God what kind of call we want. We must remem- 
ber that it was a wicked and adulterous generation that wanted 
a sign, though blind all the time to the existence and authority 
of the Divine Teacher among them. We are always saying in 
the pulpit, that God’s calls are easily missed. I am very much 
afraid of missing one myself. 

About doing God’s work where we are: I feel I have got 
to the end of that fallacy. No blessing can rest upon at- 
tempts made in so doubtful a spirit. So long as we were free 
trom doubts, it is possible that God did bless our work to our- 
selves and to others. It is now quite impossible for me to 
teach as I used to teach, feeling confident I was teaching what 
I had a right to teach as a Catholic priest of the Anglican 
Church. I cannot now leave out the connecting link, and say 
that as a Catholic priest I am able to teach the Catholic faith. 
I feel that it was the doctrine and discipline of Anglicanism 
that I promised at my ordination faithfully to teach. I feel it 
was to Anglicanism, as contained in the prayer book and ar- 
ticles, that I consented. I feel that on the dona fides of that 
assent my license was given. 

I think we also ought to bear in mind, that secondary con- 
siderations in our case are all in favor of our staying where we 
are—community of interests, friendships, work, etc., and the 
natural fear of all that may await one on the other side. Yet, 
one would not admit for a moment that any of these, or all of 
them together, ought to influence us in coming to a decision. 
In fact, the absence of worldly or personal advantage to be 
gained by “going over” is a good thing, inasmuch as it re- 
moves the danger of being influenced by such advantages, did 
they exist. 

Another good thing is, that we are not under the spell of 
admiration for any particular individual, priest or other, in the 
Roman Catholic Church. I can imagine admiration for New- 


man or Manning having been a snare to some who afterwards 
VOL. LXXXVII.—13 
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may have waked up to the fact, that their submission had been 
due more to ¢hat than to belief in the Church. 

Have you read the Roman Catholic Pastoral on Liberal 
Catholicism? I cannot see anything condemned in it which 
I too do not condemn “ex animo.’’ It is useful in showing 
what submission to the Church really means, and the spirit in 
which it ought to be made. Only this morning I was reading 
once more the Anglican Archbishops’ two Decisions at Lam- 
beth—(‘‘On the Liturgical Use of Incense’? and “On the 
Reservation of the Sacrament’). Now that the heats of con- 
troversy and irritation have cooled down in one’s own mind, 
one sees how transparently sincere and honest their decisions 
are; and how necessary it was for the archbishops to decide 
the questions on the grounds and in the way they did. 

* * * 

Writing to another friend at this date, the avowal is forced 
from me: 

I may as well say at once, that I am nearer Rome than I 
was a year ago. In resuming work, I had hoped that faith 
and confidence in the Church of England would revive, and 
that I should find it possible to go on as an Anglican clergy- 
man, if not happily, at least conscientiously. This hope has 
not been realized. Although I have thrown myself into paro- 
chial work, and have given Anglicanism another and a fair trial, 
belief and confidence are dead. On the other hand, I have 
not again directly studied the Roman question; but rather, 
have commenced reading for my B.D. degree, with the idea of 
keeping my mind off the subject. Still several points, which 
were real difficulties last year, are difficulties no longer; so that, 
were I to “go over” now, I should go more convinced of the 
truth of Romanism and of the falsity of Anglicanism, than I 
was then. Of course, certain difficulties, chiefly historical, still 
remain; but they are few. I have no grounds for regarding 
them as insurmountable—rather the reverse. Indeed, were I 


free from personal influences, I more than suspect that I should 


take the step without misgivings. Ought I, then, to resign my 
work? I acquiesce in Anglicanism without believing in it, 
convinced as I am that the Church of England does not wish 
me to believe, or teach, several things which I most sincerely 
hold to be parts of the Catholic faith. 
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A little later I said to myself: Now that things are clear 
in my mind, and I really understand how much conviction of 
the truth of Rome I mentally possess, my next step must be, to 
see if such conviction be sufficient for reception. At the same 
time, another wave of thought comes over me; and when absent 


from my parish work for a few days, I realize how much of my - 


hesitation is due to secondary and temporal considerations, which 
are absolutely beyond my own ordering. Away from influences 
which create such hesitation, I feel as if I could take the step 
at any time. The question has, indeed, passed from the doc- 
trinal and historical level to the moral level. 

* a * 

About this time I wrote the following paper, in order to 
make matters plain to myself: 

The two things to be afraid of are: 1. Acting from unwore 
thy motives; and 2. Not giving due regard to all the consid- 
erations necessary for arriving at a right conclusion. 

I. I wonder if every one finds it as difficult as I do, to as- 
certain whether his motives are bad or good? One examines 
oneself and analyzes one’s own motives again and again, only 
to grow more befogged and to learn more plainly that our 
power of analysis has its limitations. I can quite understand 
that one may never arrive at certainty as to one’s own mo- 
tives; for a man cannot entirely make himself an object of analy- 
sis and examination to himself. Therefore, I fall back on the 
opinion of. others, sensible people, who know me. 

I have assurances from my friends, that they are not doubt- 
ful about my motives. It is true, they all consider that I should 
make a mistake by “ going over,” and regret the possibility of it 
exceedingly. But this is another question. I am satisfied if 
they bear witness, as they do, to their belief in my sincerity. 

I can safely say that I have neglected no means for ascer- 
taining the quality of my motives; for instance, prayer, self- 
examination, and a desire to get to the bottom of things. 
Therefore, I now feel justified in concluding that enough has 
been done in that line, and I can dismiss from my mind scru- 
ples on that point. 

I cannot remember having in the past deliberately disobeyed 
what, at the time, I understood to be the will of God in mat- 
ters of importance. To recognize that something was wrong, 
meant to me that it must be renounced; to recognize that a 
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thing was right—for example, confession, or clerical celibacy— 
meant that it must be accepted. That one was long in effectu- 
ally renouncing what was wrong, and found difficulty in doing 
what was right, is certainly true; yet, throughout, in my own 
mind, there was no doubt as to what must be ultimately done. 

II. The ultimate decision cannot depend upon secondary 
considerations; yet, these last have their place and use in ren- 
dering one more cautious and circumspect in advancing towards 
the decision. 

The most important of them all is this—the knowledge that 
I shall be causing pain and grief to others. So strongly does 
this appeal to me at times, that I feel as if no other considera- 
tion could outweigh it. Yet our Lord’s words in the Gospel 
teach me to put it second. 

Moreover, I feel that one, for instance, who taught me Ger- 
man twenty years ago, did right to become a Christian, though 
it meant to him separation from his Jewish relatives, and leav- 
ing Germany. I am reminded of St. Perpetua and her father, 
and I am encouraged by learning that she too felt how hard 
it was upon him: ‘“‘Ego dolebam pro infelici senecta ejus” ; 
and yet the saint did not give way. 

Other secondary considerations are the consequence of such 
a break in one’s life—uncertain future, new associates, loss of old 
friends, evils of which one knows not. But such fears are com- 
mon to any important step in life. One would probably never 
have been ordained, or have done anything definite, had one al- 
lowed oneself to be terrified by the possibilities of an unknown 
future. 

Should one remain, and not “go over,” the prospect is 
scarcely more cheerful. It would mean remaining among cir- 
cumstances and among people with whom one is out of sympa- 
thy. Already, a gulf separates me from my fellow-workers and 
old friends. In fact, were I to ‘go over,” we should probably 
be more at ease with each other than we are now. I know the 
pain of ministering in a Church in which one has no belief; 
and | think that scarcely any unpleasantnesses across the Rubi- 
con are likely to be greater. 

There is comfort in the thought, that the secondary consid- 
erations are all in favor of remaining; for this relieves one from 
the fear of being lured over by the hopes of worldly advantage. 

And so the conclusions arrived at are these: 
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1. That the purity of one’s motives must be taken for 
granted, in the absence of grounds for doubting them; and 

2. That secondary considerations—even the highest—ought 
not to outweigh the conviction that one would be doing God’s 
Will by “going over.” 

III. Have I got this conviction? I am convinced that our 
Lord founded One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic Church to be the 
Teacher and Governor of all men in matters of faith and morals. 

The Anglican Church does not claim to be this church in 
its entirety; but to be only a branch of it. As regards her 
claims to be even a branch, I am convinced she rejects parts 
of that deposit of faith which I believe our Lord entrusted to 
the keeping of His Church. Therefore, I put her aside. 

There remain the East and Rome, both of which claim, with 
equal distinctness, to be the only Church of Christ. Dis- 
regarding their disagreements over other questions, it is easy 
to see that they are kept asunder chiefly, if not entirely, by the 
‘Papal claims.” If these claims are true, then the church which 
rejects them, rejects part of the deposit; and so must be put 
aside also. 

Am I convinced that the “ Papal claims”—as I see them in 
the Church from the beginning; as I see them in the Church 
now, after their latest, but not their strongest expression at the 
Vatican Council—form part of the original deposit, and are in 
agreement with the Will of our Lord concerning His Church ? 
This is the real point at issue. 

I am convinced that there have been Papal claims in the 
Church from the day on which our Lord said: “Thou art 
Peter, etc.” 

But are the claims, as expressed in the Vatican Council, in 
substance different from those made by the Roman See from 
the beginning? I say, “in substance,” for one must, in all 
reason, allow for development in everything but what is of the 
substance. In the history of the Church, from St. Clement’s 
time onwards, I see many facts which make for the truth of 
the Papal claims with varying degrees of cogency; and I cer- 
tainly see some which make against it. But difficulties are to 
be expected. Difficulties exist in the proof of any Christian 
doctrine. Are the facts which seem to make against the truth 
of the Papal claims more insurmountable than those which 
seem to make against the truth of the Real Presence, the Eu- 
charistic Sacrifice, the Sacrament of Penance? For, in com- 
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mon with Greeks and Latins, and some advanced Anglicans, I 
am convinced that these doctrines are to be believed as being 
a part of the original deposit, in spite of these adverse facts. 
Unless the difficulties in respect of the Papal claims are very 
considerably greater than the difficulties in respect of the above- 
mentioned doctrines, one is not justified in regarding as proved 
the case against these claims. 

Just as there are limits to be placed to self-analysis, so 
are there limits to be placed to the analysis of history. To 
affirm that one knows all the facts of the history of two thou- 
sand years, to claim that one can attach to each of them its 
proper weight and significance, would be, practically, to claim 
omniscience. And so I fall back upon the conviction that our 
Lord promised something to St. Peter in the Gospel. What 
that ‘“‘ something” was, and what it entailed to the Church to 
the end of the world, I believe can be better told me by St. 
Peter’s successors than by any one else. And this belief reaches 
the fullness of a conviction when, as a matter of fact, I see that 
the traditional teaching of the Popes about their own position 
is uniform and proceeds on lines of steady and natural de- 
velopment; and when I see also that the objectors to the Papal 
claims have never been able to agree together, or to maintain 
for long the same ground of attack, but are continually shift- 
ing their position, and neutralizing the force of each other’s 
arguments. 

I can well understand that the Papal claims assume altogether 
exaggerated proportions in the minds of people in my position, 
and that Anglicanism has preternaturally sharpened our facul- 
ties to detect and make the most of all that can be said against 
them. And so, I am ready to admit that, even now, I may 
not realize, in all its fullness, the force of what can be urged 
in their support. 

* Sd * 

In answer to a letter from me to Canon M , he writes: 

What you say of yourself interests me intensely. Far from 
me be the idea of saying, as you humbly suppose: “ This is 
all very well; but he said something like this months ago, and 
he is an Anglican still.” The process of conversion is so in- 
tricate, that one wonders how one ever gets to the end of it. 
Similar phases must often recur in similar cases. I think that 
you were rather premature in taking up work again in the 
Anglican Church; for your mind was never made up in favor 
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of it again. But the position of men of catholic mind like your- 
self, in that system of contradictions which constitutes the 
Establishment, is always so peculiar, so artificial, that you had 
not the difficulty which ordinary men might, nay must exper- 
ience, in contributing to uphold what they consider wrong. 
You distinguish between the responsibility which you have as 
a private, individual minister, and that public responsibility for 
your brethren which you have before those outside your own 
Church. Be sure that I will pray for you harder than ever. 
* * 

To this charitable reply I made the following explanation: 

I want to see more of the inside of things, and to get to 
know some people on the other side. One of your clergy said 
to me the other day, that sometimes Anglicans, whose knowl- 
edge of Rome is confined to books and the outside of things, 
find, when they “‘ go over,” that things are very different from 
what they expected; and so are upset and unhappy and create 
an atmosphere of restlessness round about them. He was very 
strong on the duty of finding out things as they are, before 
taking the final step. I have no love for “ Liberal Catholi- 
cism,” as it exhibits itself in articles and letters in the news- 
papers. I dread, above all things, getting into such a state of 
mind. Better remain where I am than f¢hat. 

I have carefully read the ‘‘ Pastoral Letter” against Liberal 
Catholicism, and can quite well understand that part of it which 
warns the clergy against receiving converts too readily, before 
they have grasped the true conception of Church authority. It 
is satisfactory to discover, that the conception of the Church, 
as the organ of the Divine Teacher, is the very conception 
which has been taking shape in my mind during the course of 
some five years past. I mean—if there be a Catholic Church 
at all, it must be what the bishops say it is. 

Perhaps the conception of the Papacy in my mind is still 
inadequate. I cannot tell; and Anglicans cannot tell me either. 
I do not want to “go over” with less than the fullest belief in 
this dogma. 

I have given up worrying about my own motives. Angli- 
cans naturally blamed me for being impatient, or restless, or 
proud. I honestly tried to believe that such faults were at the 
bottom of my unsettlement; but unless God is allowing me to 
be quite blind as to my state, I must honestly say that I can- 
not trace my unsettlement to these, or to similar faults. I sup- 
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pose there comes a time, when a man must say that he is the 
best judge of his own motives. I believe my motive all along 
—though, as you will understand, I have often failed in obedi- 
ence to it—has been obedience to the Will of God. 

You will ask: ‘‘ What, then, keeps you back?” Two things: 

1. Uncertainty as to whether my belief in Papal Infallibility 
and Jurisdiction is already full enough. 

2. Simple nervousness at an unknown future; attachment to 
old friends and things; fear that I may not like persons and 
things on the other side; or that I may be viewed with dis- 
trust; and so forth. No one but a person who has been, or 
who is, in my position can fully realize all one feels in this 
condition. 

* * + 

To this Canon M answered in these terms: 

After all, speaking logically, the truth is the truth. Your 
motive for submitting to the One Church which has come down 
from the Apostles will be, that this is God’s Will. If we are 
agreeable, or disagreeable when you join us, the fault will be 
ours, not that of the Church; and the suffering will be inevit- 
able, if we are so bad. The fact is that, as a whole, the 
Catholic clergy are the simplest and heartiest of men. There 
are foolish, inconsistent, grumpy, grumbling characters in every 
system; but they do not represent the system, only the de- 
fects thereof. The question of the Pope’s position is more im- 
portant. You must not join us until you have realized that 
truth. A quiet talk with one person, or two, is perhaps the 
best thing you could have. 

* * * 

In the forenoon I rode to In the ordinary course of 
events, I should have made my confession; but I thought it 
right first to state plainly how I now stood. My confessor 
tried some of the old commonplaces of history, but without 
effect. His parable, stated in my own language, was some- 
what as follows: Last summer I did only half my work. I 
found myself unable conscientiously to accept the Roman theory 
of the Church. But, besides this, I ought to have reconsid- 
ered my own religious position; that is, not only the articles 
of my belief, but the grounds on which I believed. Then, 
having thus eliminated from my spiritual system everything 
savoring of Roman methods and ways of thinking, I ought to 
have undertaken a work of reconstruction. 
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On what lines was I to reconstruct? It is significant that my 
confessor never hinted at Anglican formularies, or tests, in con- — 
formity with which I was to set to work. His last word seems to 
be, I must bring myself into line with Gore. In Gore will be 
my salvation from Rome. And in his teaching I am to find 
the true rule of faith. 

’ * * 

As far as I can follow my confessor, the sum of Christian- 
ity is faith in Jesus Christ. This he connects, in some way, 
with Baptism, but chiefly with prayer—and that is all. This 
is the true attitude contrasted with the attitude of the Protest- 
ant, who rests his faith on a book; and of the Roman Catho- 
lic, who rests his on an institution. The Anglican, apparently, 
rests it on nothing. My defense was this: To pull down the 
edifice of one’s religious belief is a serious matter. Why begin 
to doubt things about which I have no doubt? Having once 
begun the work of demolition, at what point am I to stop? 
As to taking Gore as an inspired prophet, or oracle, that I 
absolutely decline to do. In my present isolated and external 
position, I might as reasonably take any prominent Low- 
Churchman as my guide. If I can be loyal to the Anglican 
Church only by becoming a disciple of Gore, that is an addi- 
tional reason for leaving her. 

I have no power of stopping halfway, of retaining hold of 
just so many articles of belief as are convenient, or sensible, 
or are in harmony with the spirit of the age. It is because I 
seriously accepted the principles which High-Churchmen taught 
me, and acted on them, that I find myself where I am. Now 
it is as if my teachers were frightened at the results of their 
own teaching. They seem to say to me: We never meant you 
to take these things seriously. We never meant you to take 
them as principles at all. You should have adopted them as 
ornaments to make your religion more poetical and attractive. 

* * * 

For myself, I feel that those few Roman Catholic priests 
who have become Unitarian ministers, instead of being stumb- 
ling blocks, are aids to faith; inasmuch as they show, that there 
is no possible middle position for one who has once believed 
in the Catholic position: he must hold all, or must give up all. 
I cannot reconstruct my religious belief on the grounds sug- 
gested, because, on the one hand, I do not doubt the truth of 
what I hold; and on the other, I believe the kind of religious 
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position now put before me to be false and insecure. At the 
same time, I no longer doubt my own motives, nor fear that 
I am attracted by externals. So far as I am able to judge, 
what has been going on in me, for some five or six years past, 
can scarcely be anything else but God’s work in my soul. As 
for the Church of England, I acquiesce in her because I am 
in her; but for me, she ceased to be a church two years ago. 
All I can see is a congeries of people who have little other 
bond of union than the use of a prayer book, and an agree- 
ment to differ on nearly every point of doctrine. I can, how- 
ever, be patient and trust myself to the Divine guidance; for 
I am sure that God will not allow me to be at peace in the 
- Church of England, and grace will be given me to act when 
the end comes. 
* * * 

It is strange how Providence seems to have hindered one 
from reading certain books which lay ready to hand, until the 
proper time arrived for profiting by them. To day I began 
reading Dr. Newman’s Difficulties of Anglicans in Catholic 
Teaching. Newman has never appealed to me, or influenced 
me. I have hitherto been unable to understand wherein his 
great power lay; but I understand it now. This book, though 
fifty years old, might have been written yesterday, so well does 
it fit with the situation of things at present. Moreover, it 
might have been written by one who knew my inmost soul, 
and spoke directly to me. Cor ad cor loquitur. It is a book, 
I know quite well, that I shall never recover from. The last 
supports seem giving way. 

Besides Newman, 1 am also reading Cardinal Wiseman’s 
Essays, Vol. II. _ (Vols. III. and IV. of the newer edition, 
1853). One thing strikes me as I read—how completely the 
Anglican arguments were answered, from the very start of the 
Movement, by Wiseman, while Newman, a few years later, 
shows how false and unreal the whole Movement was; and yet, 
Anglicans go on ignoring this refutation from one generation 
to another. Having discovered for myself the artificiality of 
the Anglican position, these articles and lectures by Wiseman 
and Newman read fresh, virile, and sensible. 

* * * 

Went early to London and paid a visit to the church of the 
Oratory. I remember being in it many years ago, shortly after 
the new fabric was opened. It had then neither form nor come- 
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liness in my eyes, for I was going through the usual Gothic 
craze. To-day, I looked at it with other eyes. I felt as if I ~ 
were in Rome itself. Later on I had a long talk with Father 
P——, at St. ’s. None of my Roman friends were daunted 
at my halt on the onward path last summer; or, at least, they 
judge me charitably in regard to it. They rightly calculated 
on things working out as they have done. The father repeated 
a good deal he had said to me before. He considers my con- 
viction adequate for reception; but, I still wish for further ad- 
vice on this point. I came away much comforted and encour- 
aged, for I see, more clearly than ever, that I am neither mis- 


taken nor deluded. 
* a i 


My Anglican friends have returned to the charge, and are 
pressing upon me all their arguments, with the result of rous- 
ing in my mind all the old Protestant doubts and difficulties. 
Once more the question seems too vast for me even to see on 
which side the truth lies. Moreover, “personal influences” 
have again been cruelly used against me, the effect of which 
has been to paralyze my will, and make it incapable of deci- 
sion, or indeed of action. It is discouraging to find, after all 
one has gone through, that one is still no nearer the end than 
before. In short, as things seem now, I have no anticipation 
that the end will ever come to me. The strain of the last few 
weeks has quite overcome me; and I am unequal to take fur- 
ther thought on the subject. 





* 

Meantime, some passages in St. Augustine’s Confessions 
seemed to apply strangely to myself: 

I did not wholly separate myself from the Manichees ; but, 
out of vexation at finding nothing better, I made up my mind 
to be provisionally content with such conclusions as I had 
blundered upon, till something preferable should break upon my 
life. (V. vii.) 

The thought sprang up in my mind, that the wisest philoso- 
phers were the academics, who held that all is doubtful, and 
that certainty is unattainable by man. (V. x.) 

I did not defend it (the Manichzan heresy) with the same 
keenness as of old; yet, the friendships of men disinclined me 
to look for anything else, the more so, because I despaired of 
finding the truth in Thy church . . . for, from this they 
had alienated me. (V. x.) 


* * * 
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My friend X to-day poured out his complaints before 
me: how unsettled he feels in religious matters; how he con- 
ferred with some Catholic priests, and what they said; how he 
tells his vicar all about it, and how kind and considerate the 
vicar is; how he sought consolation from a friend, and found 
him a sorry comforter; how he wrote to , of Cambridge, 
and how he never got an answer. 

Per contra, he considers my hesitation to accept such points 
as Papal Infallibility as academic and ridiculous, provided I 
have no other difficulties besides. He would have no difficul- 
ties of that kind. In short, he is not sure that his mind is not 
made up to go; only, he does not like the going. He would 
like me, or our common friend, ——, to go first and tell him 
how we found it. If one or other went, he says it would de- 
cide him. 

He talks of going to London to confer with Father ‘ 

A fortnight later he was received into the Church by Bishop 
Brownlow, of Clifton—thanks be to God. By his submission 
Xx risked his whole worldly prospects for what he felt his 
conscience asked of him. 














* * * 


Away from home; was present at tierce in the chapel of the 
clergy-house. They use ‘‘ Breviary Offices”; and I was 
amused to hear my old friend, , repeating the antiphons 
and responses of the Octave of the Assumption, a thing he would 
have sternly denounced in past years. He has a quiet way of 
changing his religious position, without knowing that he has 
changed it. He would deny that he had changed, and would 
be very cross with any one who accused him of having done 
so. The particular position he holds for the moment is the 
Cathollc position, all others erring either by excess or by defect. 








* * * 


Read a pamphlet on the Anglican doctrine of the Eucharist. 
It is able and well expressed, the work of a man who knows 
his own mind, and thinks closely and clearly. I found it very 
interesting, for it confirms some of the points which my friend, 
Y , and I had worked out for ourselves. The main point 
of the pamphlet is to prove that the Eucharistic teaching of 
the Tractarians is ‘‘a development,” unsupported by the teach- 
ing of either the Caroline divines, or of the Protestant Reform- 
ers. Not until the rise of Tractarianism, had Anglicans ever 
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taught that there was a Real Presence, localized, so to speak, 
in the Sacrament, independently of communion. 
* * * 

This evening I began to read Puller’s Primitive Saints again. 
I am reading him more carefully. Perhaps the trouble one is 
going through has sharpened one’s critical faculties. There 
now seems to me a distinction to be drawn between Puller’s 
facts and Puller’s conclusions from these facts. His facts may 
he true and be fairly stated; but I see that they do not ex- 
clude a conclusion being drawn from them, opposite to the one 
which he draws, and, indeed, even to favor it, Admitting his 
facts, one may, therefore, fairly question his interpretation. 
While reading his book, previously, one assumed that Puller’s 
interpretation was the only one honestly deducible from his facts. 

* * * 

This has been a week of very great suffering. I am afraid 
that I have dishonored my conscience by going on in the Church 
of England. I fear that I am allowing ‘“‘ personal considera- 
tions’’ !o take the first place. As for the simple dread which 
I feel at a plunge into unknown conditions, that I know to be 
purely constitutional. I was haunted by the same fear before 
my ordination at Theological College, where everybody 
and everything were encouraging me to go forward. Had it 
not been for , I should have drawn back from ordination 
at the last. Now, every one and all things are dead against 
me. I feel utterly weak and helpless. If ever I take the step, 
it will be a miracle of grace; for, certainly, I am unable to 
take it by my own natural power. And yet, if I do not, I 
shall always accuse myself of cowardice and infidelity. 

* * * 

At this juncture came a letter from Y——, who had, about 
a year before, become a Roman Catholic: 

Your letter was painful reading (he said). Either you are 
exaggerating your state of mind, or else I am afraid you are 
allowing yourself to run a great risk. Your position seems to 
me such an artificial one, that I am sure it cannot stand the 
strain long, but will soon collapse one way or the other; and 
I am beginning to dread it may be the other. 

It is just so, I mentally replied. It would be so easy for 
me now to let things go; and for myself to drift along into 
unbelief in everything. 

* 








* * 
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Iam no longer honest in my position. I believe in the 
Roman Church as deeply as one can who remains outside it. 
The English Church has crumbled away to dust. I stay on, 
from personal reasons. There are now three points clear in 
my own mind: I believe in the Catholic Church; I know that 
I ought to go; and I am losing self-respect. A friend suggests 
my traveling abroad. But Jonah tried ¢sat. I cannot see that 
a few months on the continent would alter the evidence for 
the Roman claims, though they would prolong the agony, and 
might result in a relapse into indifferentism. Whilst reading 
Puller, I can see Papal Supremacy written across every page. 


* * * 


The end seems to have come at length. I am quite sure 
that it is wrong of me to celebrate in such a frame of mind 
as that in which I celebrated this morning. Things have now 
come to a head, I came away from church feeling that never 
again could I, or ought I, or would I, go up to celebrate at 
an Anglican altar. I am frightened; and yet am glad things 
have become so plain. 

I bad a talk with the incumbent, who was effusively kind 
and sympathetic, and said he could always say to everybody 
that I had acted honorably by him. He added: It would be 
wrong for me to go on as I am; and wrong for him to keep 


me. 
* * * 


Rome, November 28, 1901: Words cannot express the hap- 
piness and comfort I felt as I once more walked up the nave 
of St. Peter’s this afternoon. Now that I am safe in St. Peter’s 
Barque, his Church has become far more to me than it can 
ever be to one who remains outside the True Fold. It is now 
a home—the central shrine upon earth of one’s faith. During 
the journey yesterday the very sight of a church filled me with 
contentment; for I reflected that I had now as much right as 
any other Catholic to receive the Sacred Host reserved in its 
tabernacle. I could salute St. Peter’s statue to-day frankly and 
in all reality, as confessing by that action my unquestioning 
faith in each and all of the doctrines of his Church; I could 
kneel at his Confession, no longer as an outsider, but as one of 
the fellow-citizens of the saints, one of the household of God. 

















WEST-COUNTRY IDYLLS. 


BY H.E. P. 


II, 


A PATRIARCH OF MENDIP. 


HE road to his house lies across one of the best 
stretches of the Mendip hills. One may go by 
various ways—three or four; but we turn off 
at Burnt Wood, the highest point of the road 
to Wells, just before one reaches that delightful 

view of the old towers of the cathedral, backed in the distance 
by Glastonbury Tor. It was the top of this lane, down which 
we are turning, and under shelter of the thick wood that was 
once the favorite haunt of highwaymen in early coaching days, 
if local stories may be trusted; and it is certainly a suggestive 
spot in its loneliness even now. To-day the only living things 
to be seen are the rabbits which scamper across the road by 
the dozen, and nearly get under the bicycle wheel in their 
fright. A few minutes more and we are on the other Wells 
road—a road better by far as an approach to the city than that 
we just left, if one is looking for a grand view. Under Pen 
Hill it twists and goes down, down into Wells, and all the 
time away to the left, and again in front, the country is spread 
out like a picture, from the Quantocks and the Welsh moun- 
tains to the Severn Sea. But we are not going along this road 
sc far as Pen Hill, but only to the lodge gates of Hill Grove. 
A company of hatless patients are standing there, who have 
been rambling on the hills, trying to starve their unwelcome 
guests with the strong, pure air of the Mendips. Many look as 
if they had succeeded, for they are plump and rosy, while the 
newcomers cough wearily and seem to find the early days of 
the treatment as much as they can manage. 

We turn off opposite this ‘‘ Nordrach on Mendip,” where 
the finger-post says the road goes to Priddy. There is noth- 
ing much to see at first, except that the whole character of 
the country is changing. Bleak, open stretches of land, with 
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low stone walls, stunted trees which tell of wild winds and 
poor pasture, accounted for by the gray rocks scattered about 
everywhere—this is all we see as we skim along the straight 
Roman road. Presently a chimney-top comes in view, and as 
we get nearer it grows to the full height of an ordinary fac- 
tory chimney in brick. It looks out of place and very lonely, 
and you wonder for what purpose a factory chimney exists in 
this wild. These are the Priddy lead-works. They seem now 
to be doing very little, although as they have come to an end 
twice before, perhaps they may yet be worked again. It was 
here probably that the Romans found and washed the lead they 
used in making their baths at Bath. The sturdy pipes they 
cast two thousand years ago still shoot the water to its place, 
and so thick are they, that they may well do their work for 
as long again. When the Priddy waters had washed the ore 
for the Romans, they took the best of the spoil away, but they 
did not take it all. A second time the refuse silt was washed 
through—the men there told me “in King Charles’ time ”—and 
further value obtained. And now to-day what was left after 
this second washing, is being washed yet again, and the yield 
till lately paid. But the first gleaning after the Roman har- 
vest gathered up the best, and this third washing promises to 
be the last. 

Priddy lead-works are behind us now, and the country is 
less wild. We are getting near to Priddy itself, and the land 
is cultivated again. It is not much of a place, and its chief 
feature is the green. Here once took place its famous wrest- 
ling matches, yearly at Whitsuntide. All the country round 
came to them, and rivals for the same maiden’s hand settled 
their differences once and for all upon this green. It is very 
empty now, save for a few geese strolling about it, the usual 
donkey, and some stacks of hurdles square and black, waiting 
for the next folding season. The tower of the church is on our 
right, but we have no time for churches to-day, and almost 
directly we find ourselves on the other side of the village, and 
out again into the wild country. Ten minutes more and our 
bicycles are at the beginning of the Cheddar pass, and then we 
get a run, all down hill for two miles, right into the heart of 
the famous rocks. 

We are almost at our journey’s end. On our left, spring- 
ing from the very roadway, rises a wall of rock four hundred 
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feet in height, whose turretted tops are finished off, in the 
blue space above, with an ever-wheeling crowd of jackdaws. 
Staid and rather matter-of-fact as is old Collinson in his His- 
tory of Somerset, which he wrote just a hundred years ago, he 
cannot help breaking out a little when he describes these 
rocks. 

Proceeding in this winding passage the cliffs rise on either 
hand in the most picturesque forms, some of them being near 
eight hundred feet high, and terminating in craggy pyra- 
mids. On the right hand several of them are perpendicular 
to the height of four hundred feet, and resemble the shattered 
battlements of vast castles. On the left hand, or west side, 
are two also of this form which lean over the valley with a 
threatening aspect, and the tops of many others at the height 
of several hundred feet project over the heads of the spec- 
tators with terrifick grandeur. In general the swelling pro- 
jections on the one side, stand opposed to the corresponding 
hollows on the other; which is a strong indication that this 
immense gap was formed by some dreadful convulsion of the 
earth. In passing along this valley, the awful scenery is con- 
tinually changing; but to observe all its beauties, it must be 
traversed backwards and forwards. In doing this there will 
be found ten points of view which are grand beyond descrip- 
tion, and where the prospects exhibit that wild and tre- 
mendous magnificence which cannot tail impressing the mind 
of the spectator with awe and astonishment of the works of 
that Power, whose voice even the obdurate rocks obey, and 
retire. 


In August, 1789, just about the time Collinson wrote the 
above, William Wilberforce visited the rocks. Hannah More 
says in her diary: 


The cliffs of Cheddar are esteemed the greatest curiosity in 
these parts. We recommended Mr. W not to quit the 
country till he had spent a day in surveying those tremendous 
works of nature. . . . I was in the parlour when he re- 
turned. With the eagerness of vanity (having recommended 
the pleasure), I inquired how he liked the cliffs. He replied 
they were fine, but that the poverty and distress of the people 
was dreadful. This was allthat passed. He retired to his 
apartment and dismissed even his reader. I said to his sister 





and mine, I feared Mr. W—— was not well. The cold 
chicken and wine put into the carriage for his dinner were re- 
turned untouched. Mr. W—— appeared at supper, seem- 
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ingly refreshed with a higher feast than we had sent him. 
The servant, at his desire, was dismissed, when immediately 
he began: ‘‘ Miss Hannah More, something must be done for 
Cheddar.’’ He then proceeded to a particular account of his 
day—of the enquiries he had made respecting the poor. 
There was no resident minister, no manufactory, nor did 
there appear any dawn of comfort, either temporal or spir- 
itual. . 


The result of the conversation and how Hannah More es- 
tablished schools, for which Wilberforce paid, may be read in 
this earnest diary. 

The inhabitants of Cheddar have changed since the day 
when good Mrs. More could write “there is as much knowl- 
edge of Christ in the interior of Africa as there is to be met 
with in this wretched, miserable place,” but the cliffs are still 
much as Collinson describes them. The great wall of rock 
winds in and out, and as it twists with the road, we come 
suddenly upon those quarrying operations which have of late 
vexed the souls of so many. The work is being done on our 
right, and hence it is not the cliffs proper that are being 
blown up and broken down by the noisy paraffin-smelling stone 
cracker. Still the work and noise are out of place, and dis- 
turb the grand silence of the pass. 

Another twist of the road, and in only a few yards, we are 
out of sight and scent of the quarry, for a rampart of rocks bars 
the way. Now we may stop. Through an arch, where we pay 
a shilling, we walk straight up to the face of the cliff, which is 
hung with long trails of ivy and overgrown with trees. Here 
at last we find our patriarch at the entrance of his home—and 
his tomb. He is. resting, or as much of him as remains, in a 
glass case, pent-house shaped. His skull is in the middle, 
raised up, and surrounded below by what the pickax and 
dynamite have left of his pre-historic bones. The skeleton was 
found in December, 1903, while fresh openings were being made 
to extend the present cave. It lay in a layer of red, loamy 
cave-earth, upon a bed of stalagmite, and over the red loam, 
in the course of countless ages, another layer of stalagmite five 
or six inches in thickness had formed. It was the breaking up 
of this floor which so rudely disturbed the old man’s long rest, 
and reduced him to such disorder. All round him were marks 
of his handiwork, for a hundred or so of flint instruments and 
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their chips have been gathered up and put into the glass case, 
They form a sort of pebble beach, on which his broken bones 
rest uncomfortably, and coarse and uncouth as the skull sug- 
gests its ‘owner to have been, yet these flints are cut with a 
certain fineness and delicacy which show he must have pos- 
sessed some intelligence. The lower jaw strikes you at once 
as being very different from a jaw of to-day. The sex of the 
skeleton has been taken for granted, for there does not seem 
enough of it left to enable the learned to say whether it be- 
longed to a gentleman or a lady; but the massiveness, square- 
ness, and great strength of the bone in question raise the 
doubt whether the skeleton has been properly described. The 
jaw looks out of all proportion to the upper part of the head, 
and at least points to the ages that have passed since it was 
the fashionable type of the human race, and shows how we 
have developed in an upward direction. With flat shin-bone, 
instead of the more rounded form we possess, short to the 
knees, then longer up to the hips, with this coarse, brutal skull, 
the owner of the skeleton must have been a low-type savage, 
but little removed from the beasts. His height was only five 
feet three and three quarter inches, and this seems to tally ex- 
actly with that of other cave-dwellers of the same age, whose 
bones have been found at various times. As to the age when 
he lived, conjectures differ. The flint instruments give a clue, 
and the thickness of the stalagmite above his grave is also 
somewhat of an index, so that the time has been suggested as 
between forty and eighty thousand years ago. The man be- 
longed probably to the early Neolithic period, and beyond that 
it may be rash to make a statement. 

There he is then, in the archway of the cave, just in the 
place where he would often have sat, using his flint tools, 
thousands of years ago. We pass our old man, and enter his 
house. To-day there is no noisy crowd of sight-seers to giggle 
in the semi-darkness and make empty remarks about the shape 
and color of the stalagmite decorations, such as: “ Lor, ’ain’t 
that pretty!” and ‘‘ My blessed, it’s just like ’am!” No; 
there is nothing to disturb the thoughts that almost appal, as 
to the age that that gray cave must be. Those grizzly bones 
in the doorway are so old that the mind can scarcely get back 
to the day when they were a frame for flesh, and held a beat- 
ing heart—but what are they for age to that pearly stalagmite, 
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no thicker than your wrist, which gleams like a jewel in the 
electric light? Why, it was there in the darkness thousands of 
years before that old man’s eyes ever fell on it, and it was 
but slightly less slender than it is to-day! But if this has 
taken untold ages to form, what about this column as thick as 
a big oak, away here to the right? A pendant from the roof, 
twenty-five feet above, has joined the pillar rising from the 
floor beneath, and it has thickened and thickened as millions of 
lime-laden drops have fallen from the rocky ceiling. But they 
do not fall fast; one every two minutes or so, is quick; some- 
times only one in an hour. And how much does the drop de- 
posit when it falls—a single grain of solid matter? Not the 
hundredth part of a grain very frequently; often so little that 
a trace can scarcely be discovered with the minutest scientific 
care. What ages then have passed, what patience of the tiny 
drops, before that pillar was complete ! 

The uncouth boy who takes us through the cave, and turns 
on the electric light, has learned by heart all he has to say by 
way of information, and he screams it on a single high note, 
forgetting that we are two and not a party. The effect of his 
harsh, screeching voice in the cave, is to make it echo the last 
half of all he says. I had remarked to my companion that the 
old man was very short, which was convenient in a place where 
the ceilings were so low—only five feet three. ‘‘Three and 
three-quarters,” screeched the boy, correcting me as to the odd 
bit of the inch. ‘‘And three-quarters,” yelled the cave back, 
‘“* Three-quarters,” came the echo from somewhere, much fur- 
ther away. And then, in the further distance, I heard the word 
“‘ quarters” all by itself. It sounded as if the ghost of the old 
man was calling from these gloomy depths, and fighting to the 
last for his rights. When there is silence again, it is broken 
only by the music of the cave, for music it is, if you listen 
carefully—the falling drops seem to take parts. There is the 
high tinkle of the tiny bead as it falls into the hole below, a 
smart splash somewhere near at hand, and then a deep sullen 
“blob,” making a sort of bass, and caused by several drops 
running together and falling at once into a pool. There is ev- 
ery shade of sound and interval of time in this falling water, 
which thus keeps up an accompaniment, as it were, to its build- 
ing and its weaving. 

Just before we come back into the daylight we are shown 
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the spot where the old man was found. It is some thirty feet. 


from the entrance, down a flight of steps on the left, through 
a little archway, and over a river-bed, which is said to flow 
about twenty feet beneath the floor, till it finds its way into the 
open, close by where we entered. As the spot is near the en- 
trance, we can imagine that the poor old savage crawled into 
this hole to die, or found it in his weakness a safer retreat 
from wild animals than the wide open cave. The boy who 
guided us always spoke of the old gentleman as if he had 
known him personally, and seemed to me to use the word “ pre- 
historic” as if it was his Christian and surname. It probably 
conveyed as much meaning to him that way as any other. 

We are out into the open air again. The sun is making ar- 
rangements for going down, and the rocks are glowing in the 
light. The gray crags are golden, and the golden trees are 
red. The ivy glints like silver, and the briar berries and the 
fern are a blaze of fire. But it is only for a moment. Quickly 
a dull black shadow comes up from below, for the sun has sunk 
behind the rocks across the pass; the wheeling jackdaws have 
stopped, and a cold autumn mist wraps up the cliffs for the 
night. 

The better way to return is by the road that leads through 
Chewton Mendip, as we have the advantage of a three- mile run 
down hill, so we turn off on our left when we come to the end 
of the road out of the pass. Before long we find ourselves on 
the very top of the Mendip hills, for we have been rising ever 
since we left the cliffs, and now we are at a height of over 
nine hundred feet. There in front of us, clear-cut against the 
sky, is that odd chain of ‘‘ barrows” which gives its name to 
the place. What a contrast in burying places to the one we 
have just left! Here they laid out their dead upon a moun- 
tain-top beneath a hillock and the stars; there, back in that 
gloomy cavern, the lonely old man laid himself for his long 
cold sleep, while the waterdrops fretted a pall like ice above 
him. 

It is getting darker, and we may not stay to examine these 
giant mole-heaps on Mendip, and we fly down the hill past the 
Miners’ Arms, on past Tor Hole, and so to Chewton and Em- 
borough, out on to the Wells road, and so home. 






| 
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A FRIEND OF THE LITTLE SISTERS. 


BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 


HE Hon. Violet Frant was visiting her cousin the 
Duchess at the Little House of Loreto in the 
Bow Road. 

Bow associates itself with grime and poverty 

and meanness; but the House of the Little 

Sisters had once been a country house, and it still had its few 
acres of garden surrounding and isolating it from the seething, 
ugly world beyond. There was a high wall and a row of 
stumpy, pollarded trees, in which the birds sang delightfully in 
spring and summer. When the trees were bare the inhabitants 
of the opposite row of mean houses could see into the convent 
gardens and be seen; but in the leafy time the convent could 
forget that it had neighbors. 

Miss Frant had come and gone at the Little Sisters’ since 
her charming babyhood. Her father, Lord Pelham, was the 
Duchess’ first cousin, and they were attached friends, although 
Lord Pelham administered a considerable portion of the em- 
pire while the Duchess only administered the affairs of the 
Little Sisters and their old children. And that was not always 
so easy a matter as might be supposed. 

The Duchess by the way was not Duchess, but Reverend 
Mother to her little kingdom. There were several of the Little 
Sisters who had left their titles behind them in the world as well 
as she. Madame la Marquis and Madame la Comtesse were for- 
gotten in Sister St. John of the Cross and Sister Magdalen. You 
might see a lady who could trace her ancestry back half-a-dozen 
centuries picking an old mattress to pieces, or cutting garments 
for the old people out of discarded garments of benefactors. 
They fed on the bits and scraps left over when the best of the 
food given by hotels and restaurants and private people had 
been selected for their old children, for whom they begged from 
door to door. The Sisters worked incessantly and often disagree- 
ably, for the old people had to be waited upon, and in many in- 
stances washed and dressed like children; they had to be made 
for, mended for; and they were often extremely cross. One 
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old gentleman of ninety—they were always ‘old ladies and 
gentlemen” to the Little Sisters—had dealt the Marquise du’ 
Chateau Ferrand, otherwise Sister Frances, a resounding box on 
the ears one day when Violet Frant was looking on. The nun 
had apologized, turning deeply red, for the failure that had been 
punished by the box on the ear. After all, an old child of ninety 
is hardly accountable for what it does in its froward humors. 

To Violet Frant the life seemed one of unnatural austerities. 
She was a creature of a delicate refinement, and she felt that 
she could have endured austerities with any one, so long as 
the austerities were beautiful. But the work of the Little Sis- 
ters was often disagreeable, sometimes disgusting. Every one 
has not the vocation for minding old babies. With the Little 
Sisters nothing is wasted. The sight of a black-eyed French 
sister, who had been a great lady in the world, taking to pieces 
a feather bed which had seen much service, and showed it, af- 
fected Miss Frant with a sense of physical nausea. 

She said as much, being a privileged person, to her cousin 
the Duchess. There were things that refined ladies ought not 
to be asked to do. The Duchess smiled. 

‘*You have not the vocation, Vi,” she said. ‘‘ Your voca- 
tion is to marry Anthony Hamilton and bring him to God. 
You will serve God in laces and silks and fine linen; your per- 
sonal beauty and charms are given to you by God to draw the 
soul of your lover to Him.” 

Miss Frant shook her head. Why would not her cousin be- 
lieve that the rupture with Anthony Hamilton was final? She 
had come to the Little Sisters to find balm for her broken 
heart. She had even expected to be approved and praised by 
her cousin because she had sacrificed her love for the most 
golden of golden youth to her religious ideals. Anthony Ham- 
ilton came of an old Catholic family, indeed, but he was gay, 
he was worldly, he was indifferent; the world had taken pos- 
session of him, finding his youth and beauty and gaiety irre- 
sistible; he had laughed at Miss Frant when she had tried to 
lead him to her own lofty spiritual planes, quoting poetry to her: 


‘*Bid me to live and I will live 
Thy Protestant to be,” 


and 


“Chide me not, Sweet, that thee I love 
More than the earth and heaven above.” 
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Miss Frant would, in fact, drive him on too tight a rein. Though 
the sunniest of mortals, he had rebelled at last. She had been 
hard with him; and, suddenly stern, he had told her that the 
next advances must come from her; he was tired of serving so 
hard a task-mistress. 

Miss Frant, being perfectly aware of her own high-minded- 
ness in the matter, and also of how much she suffered, for 
Anthony Hamilton was not a lover to be lightly relinquished, 
had expected praise and consolation. And here was her cousin, 
a woman of the world as well as a saint, disapproving, not 
tacitly but frankly, of the rupture of her engagement and bid- 
ding her go back and make it up with her lover. 

On her way to the Little Sisters’ Violet Frant had developed 
a vocation. Not for the Little Sisters. She said to herself that 
she could not endure that—hers must be a clean austerity. 
Her thoughts went longingly to the Carmelites, who had a con- 
vent in a sequestered grove in Surrey where nightingales sang 
in their season and there were a green stillness and shade; 
where a fountain plashed in a pleasant garden; and doves 
wheeled in the sun through the quiet summer days. She 
thought she was certainly drawn to the Carmelites, and resolved 
to consult her confessor about it. And here was her cousin 
the Duchess, the Reverend Mother of the Little Sisters, bidding 
her go back to her lover and eat humble pie. 

‘‘An engagement is only less solemn than a marriage,” she 
had said; “and since he loves you, you are responsible for him. 
A woman’s grace and beauty are given to her by God that she 
may lay a golden chain over a man’s heart to draw it to Him.” 

Violet Frant was a delight to look at in the old gray house 
of the Little Sisters and their charges. She was very beauti- 
ful, fair and tall and gracious, with what her lover had called 
‘everlasting eyes,” deep, shining eyes of dark gray. She was 
always beautifully dressed, being one of the flowers of the 
world. Lord Pelham was a rich man and grudged his only 
child nothing. She had always gone to the best ‘houses in 
London for her clothes. She would not have known how to 
do otherwise. In her silks and velvets and laces and sables 
she was extraordinarily exotic in the house of the Little Sis- 
ters. She was too precious and too remarkable in the East End 
to be allowed to go out even with a Little Sister; so while she 
stayed she had perforce to take her exercise in the gardens. 
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She was a constant delight to the old charges of the Little 
Sisters. The old ladies would finger her garments and calcu-— 
late their cost; the old gentlemen would blink at her as though 
the sun had dazzled them and make her pretty speeches. They 
all knew her, many of them from her exquisite childhood, and 
they loved to see her come and go; doubtless her beauty mak- 
ing to them unconsciously the bright spot in a life of safety 
and shelter, indeed, but the flat lands of old age, without 
color, without adventure, save what this brilliant young crea- 
ture supplied. 

Miss Frant had no idea that the Duchess had had a letter 
from Lord Pelham. She would not have liked the allusion to 
her charming self. 

“‘Vi has got a bee in her bonnet that she wants to go to 
the Carmelites,” he said. ‘She has been driving Anthony 
Hamilton on a tight rein. The lad is well enough—wonderful- 
ly unspoilt considering how the women run after him. Vi 
wants a saint for a husband. I am not sure that I want a 
saint for a son-in-law. A decent fellow is good enough for 
me; and I am satisfied with Anthony Hamilton. Send her 
back in a better frame of mind. This talk about vocations 
worries me—unnecessarily, I am sure.” 

This time Miss Frant’s stay at the Little Sisters’ extended 
to quite an unusual period. The Duchess had an idea that the 
young lady had expected her lover to follow her and make his 
submission; but if she had expected that it did not come about. 
The Duchess, watching her young cousin, saw that there was 
a cloud upon her beauty. She looked sad when she was ab- 
stracted in thought. There were purple lines about her beau- 
tiful eyes; she was languid and confessed that she did not sleep 
well at nights. 

“The East End does not agree with you, Vi,” the Duchess 
said one day. ‘‘ You are not looking well. Why not write and 
say you have changed your mind about one of those invitations 
you refused. Why not go to the Riviera for Christmas with 
the Warringtons? Or why not go down to Quest for Christ- 
mas ?” 

“TIT should be all alone. Papa has arranged his Christmas 
holiday, excluding me, since he knew I meant to spend it with 
you. He goes to Vienna first, to the Ambassador; then into 
Bavaria. What should I do with a big empty house at Christ- 
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mas? And the servants would be put out. They are looking 
to enjoy their Christmas without any one to wait upon.” 

“ And where does Anthony Hamilton spend Christmas ?” 

“My dear cousin, I do not know. Mr, Hamilton’s move- 
ments do not interest me.” 

“Ah! I am sorry, Vi. I don’t see how you can help being 
interested though.” 

It was most irritating to Miss Frant that the Duchess 
would not take seriously her vocation to the Carmelites. It 
was as bad as papa, who never protested, but went on mak- 
ing arrangements for the future, for Violet’s as well as his own, 
which left the Carmelites out. It was not in her dream of the 
spiritual happiness that should make up for the lost earthly 
happiness that the Duchess should join with papa in ignoring 
her vocation. 

The month was December. It was too cold for the garden, 
except for the brisk constitutional which the Duchess insisted 
upon. Violet did not feel at all brisk; but in the walk round 
and round the garden she was accompanied by one or other of 
the Little Sisters, who kept her up to it. The place was less 
cheerful than in the old times when she had talked with the 
old ladies and gentlemen, and derived much pleasure and 
amusement from their oddities. She was less interested in her 
friends among the Little Sisters. Somehew it had been differ- 
ent when she had come for a brief visit, and the world had 
lain, smiling its invitation to her, beyond the gates of the 
House of Loreto. 

As the days grew to weeks, and Anthony Hamilton made 
no sign, her heart was really sick within her. One day, in a 
passion of grief and resentment, she had sent him back his 
ring; she had not in the least meditated such a strong measure 
as that when she had run away from him to the Little Sisters. 
She had hoped he would come after her in her secret heart; 
even while she talked, and thought she talked sincerely, of the 
Carmelites. She had thought that he would abase himself be- 
fore her and that she might consent at last to stoop and lift 
him to her own heights. And, lo and behold, he had taken 
her dismissal without an attempt to alter her decision; he had 
received the ring, that had meant so much when it was given, 
without.a protest. Well, she would be done with him when 
she had escaped to the Carmelites. She wondered what he 
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would think and feel when he heard that the impassable barrier 
of the convent had fallen between her and him. Would he be 
sorry that he had let her go so easily after all? 

She made up her mind now that she would not go back to 
the world at all. She would stay at the Little Sisters till her 
father, influenced at last by her earnestness, gave her permis- 
sion to go to the Carmelites. She would not face a world 
where any day she and Anthony Hamilton might meet. Doubt- 
less he had consoled himself. There were plenty ready to 
console him, to make him forget her. Her heart ached atro- 
ciously while she said it—he had been so entirely hers. If 
only she could have lifted him to her own heights. 

She secluded herself a good deal in the nun’s cell which 

had always been her bedroom when she visited the convent. 
Concessions had been made to her—a couple of rugs put down, 
linen sheets and white woollen blankets on the pallet, where a 
Little Sister would have had sheets of the coarsest and other 
people’s worn-out blankets. There was a looking-glass for her 
special behoof; a wicker easy-chair; a fire was laid in the 
grate so that she should not sit cold. 
. She left the fire unlit, even though it necessitated her 
wearing her furs. She rolled up the rugs and touched the 
bare floor with her feet. She sat on a penitential chair, while 
she read over to herself the spiritual exercises of St. Teresa, 
and St. Francis de Sales’ On the Love of God. 

She warmed herself in feeling cold and miserable, and felt 
injured when Sister Martina descended upon her with instruc- 
tions from Reverend Mother to light her fire. She objected to 
the delicate fare provided for her, even while her soul revolted 
at the food the Little Sisters ate and thanked God for. She 
would have liked a diet of the most austere so long as it was 
dainty. The sisters, eating the coarser, less inviting portions 
of what was given to them for their charges, filled her with 
something that was almost disgust. 

It had been a fine, open, mild December up to this. A - 
few yellowed leaves yet shook upon the boughs in the convent 
garden. The Little Sisters were grateful for the mild weather, 
because it was so hard to keep the old folk warm when it was 
very cold. When the cold came there would be a crop of 
funerals at the Little Sisters’, The bed-ridden folk, despite all 
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that could be done, died easily of the cold, the fire having tis 
out in their old bodies. 

So the Little Sisters, who had their affection for the old 
people, thanked God for the mild season. The thrushes and 
blackbirds were beginning to sing, although the beginning of 
winter was a week ahead. The old people grumbled no more 
than usual when they crowded about the fires, the coals for 
which had been begged by the Little Sisters, even sifted by 
them out of heaps of ashes. And Miss Frant took no harm 
from her self-imposed austerities which, as she said to herself, 
were preparing her for the Carmelites. 

She was making a new gown for herself—with unheard-of 
difficulty, with much pricking of her finger, and many blunders 
—a gown of black nun’s veiling, of the most nun-like straight- 
ness and skimpiness. 

“ Better let Sister Bernadine help geil the Duchess had 
said. ‘Even a nun’s habit requires fitting.” 

She had surprised Miss Frant at her task, to the girl’s diss 
comfiture, and her eyes had twinkled in the shadow of her 
veil. 

“T had to get something,” Violet protested shamefacedly, 
*“*I was like Madame Louise of France, who when she went 
to the Carmelites had no simpler dress in her wardrobe to 
wear, cleaning the pots and pans, than a perfectly plain tight- 
fitting gown of rose-pink satin. I hate all my fine frocks when 
I think of how you and the old people are clad.” 

“Don’t hate them, Vi. The old people like them so much. 
I believe we do. Your gray gown now, with the gray velvet 
hat and the white ostrich plume, gives me positive pleasure, al- 
though I have had my silver jubilee as a Little Sister. You 
are our one peep into the world, my child. And St. Francis 
de Sales was of opinion that ladies should dress according to 
their station. Lord Pelham’s daughter should dress beautifully 
—which you do, Vi. We shall have no delight of this black 
sack of yours.”’ 

The Duchess would go on believing her to be a worldling, 
without a real vocation for the Carmelites. Violet had a feel- 
ing that the Duchess even thought that she might stay over- 
long with them this time. All the world would be coming to 
town after Christmas, at least a considerable portion. of it. 
There would be ministerial dinners and parties. Was Lord 
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Pelham to be left without his hostess? The Duchess let a 
word fall now and again which betrayed her thought that Violet 
should presently be by her father’s side and not occupied with 
making frocks against the Carmelites. Violet was hurt about 
it; she had looked to the Duchess to help her with her father. 

Letters followed her to the Little Sisters’, worldly letters 
sometimes which jarred upon her mood. A letter from Lady 
Grizel Beauclerk, a smart and rather frivolous young matron, 
brought a disturbing element into her thoughts; a sentence of 
it troubled her more than she could have believed possible. 

“Anthony Hamilton is ¢pris with Mary Trefusis,” it ran. 
‘*My dearest Vi, praying is all very well, but why not come 
back and fight for your own?” 

Mary Trefusis was not a negligible rival. She too was of 
the old religion—a charming girl, who was like a light in the 
world. Violet had had for her a young girl’s adoration for an 
older one. Why, Mary Trefusis could drive such a one as 
Violet Frant completely out of the heart into which she chose 
to enter. 

She began to wonder if she had not been a little too un- 
yielding, too certain of herself—too priggish, too pharisaical. 
Papa had said she was. He had almost lost his invariable good 
temper—Lord Pelham sat at life like the spectator at a good 
play—in rebuking her attitude towards Anthony Hamilton. He 
was very fond of Anthony Hamilton, who was in the Foreign 
Office, and thought well of his future. And she knew the 
Duchess bore with her as one does with a froward child. If 
it was true about Anthony and Mary Trefusis, then she would 
have given him up with her own hands. Why could she not 
have been more patient? She had expected too much of An- 


thony. Every one had said so. Was she to be wiser than 


papa and Cousin Ermyntrude—that is to say the Duchess? 
Why what was coming to her? Some sharp grief began to 
ache in her. Was it possible that she wanted Anthony just as 
he was—no impossible perfection, but just Anthony ? 

About the middle of the mild, gray December day a pall of 
fog swept in from the sea. London had been peculiarly exempt 
from fogs so far that season. Now the pall settled down with 
a suddenness. It was a cotton-wool fog, which presses on all 
the senses with a numbing force. In a cotton-wool fog one 
cannot hear, one cannot see, one cannot breathe; there is some- 
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thing terrifying in the way in which the familiar landmarks are 
blotted out. Where you could have found your way blindfold 
you are absolutely lost, at sea. 

All London was paralyzed, all traffic stopped ; life suspended 
under the immense pall of fog; and Sister Louis and Sister 
Imelda were out questing. 

There was dismay among the Little Sisters. How were they 
to get home? They had gone far afield into the West End, 
where Sister Louis and Sister Imelda were wel] known. Sister 
Louis’ brogue and her blue eyes and her smile coaxed gifts 
from the most unlikely quarters. She was a true daughter of 
Erin; and of a superabundant energy and enterprise. Once 
she had driven home a pig, offered her in jest, from the cat- 
tle-market, right across London, had built a stye herself to 
house him, and had wept when he fattened and had to be sold, 
because he had become a pet and very knowledgeable. 

The fog was an unusually dense visitation; and the Little 
Sisters, who were given to accepting all that came as in the 
day’s work and something sent by the good God, might be par- 
doned for their perturbation. Besides Sister Louis was driving 
a new horse in the little covered wagon that was known so 
well up and down London streets. He was not so wise as old 
Dobbin, who had been put out to grass for the remainder of 
his days. Dobbin would have found his way home through the 
fog as he had done before. But now Sister Louis would have 
to depend on herself, unaided by the wonderful instinct of the 
dumb creature. 

All day the sisters prayed for the fog to lift, without an- 
swer to their prayers. It only thickened. The House of Lo- 
reto might have been in the midst of a great desert. There 
was a strange sense of silence, of aloofness from all the world. 
The short afternoon changed to evening. The lights had been 
lit all day. All day the curtain of the fog had hung in the 
rooms, blown hither and thither when a door opened like a 
substantial thing. With the coming of night the fog took on 
a new terror. It was unheard-of that a Little Sister should 
pass the night outside the House of Loreto. Five o’clock came, 
six, seven—and there was no sign of the two questing sisters. 

The old people were all on their knees praying for the safe 
return of the wanderers. The sisters were murmuring prayers 
to themselves as they went to and fro about their duties. 
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There was a hush and a consternation over the evening meal, 
which the Duchess tried to lift by cheerful and sober talk. 

Suddenly in the midst of the meal the bell of the hall-door 
clanged. All the Little Sisters were on their feet. For once 
discipline was forgotten. Sister Matthew, the portress, ran with 
her clanking keys. There was a hurry, a bustle, a happy con- 
fusion—and the two missing sisters were in the midst of the 
rejoicing throng. 

Old Simon, who had been a coachman in his mundane days, 
had taken charge of the horse and van; so that Sister Louis 
was free to tell all her adventures. Sister Louis was as talka- 
tive as Sister Imelda was taciturn. Sister Imelda could only 
turn her black eyes up to heaven and wave her hands in the 
air. The narrative of their adventures lost nothing in Sister 
Louis’ telling of it. 

They were not famished, oh, no; they were not at all fam- 
ished. That dear angel from heaven had fed them luxuriously 
before piloting them through the fog. “That dear angel?” 
Yes; Sister Louis would tell Reverend Mother all about it. 
When she had told all they could judge whether the Lord had 
not sent an angel to their help or not. 

They had been in Piccadilly when the fog had swept down 
on them; and they had made their way by infinitesimal de- 
grees down St. James Street and into Pall Mall. In Pall Mall 
the clubs were showing great lights which only made indistinct 
patches of luridness through the fog; but here and there the 
police were guiding the traffic by means of flare-lights; and 
urchins were rushing hither and thither with torches, offering 
to take foot-passengers across the streets for a penny. 

Half-way down Pall Mall the new horse came to a full stop, 
terrified, poor beast. He was Irish-bred and had never beheld 
such a thing before. Sister Louis had got down and was try- 
ing in vain to induce him to move. She was illumined by one 
of the flare lights. Suddenly a young gentleman came, as she 
conjectured, from one of the clubs—or from heaven perhaps, 
He was beautiful enough for heaven; and he had a rose in his 
coat. As for his garments—words failed Sister Louis to de- 
scribe how he was clad as the lilies of the field. 

He had run to Sister Louis’ assistance; had put her back 
in the wagon and taken the horse’s head. The horse had 
_ yielded to his persuasions. Step by step they had walked 
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through the world of dirty cotton-wool, with a golden haze 
somewhere beyond. The sisters, under the tilt of the wagon, 
could not see their benefactor; but they went steadily on. 
Now and again his cheery voice came back to them out of the 
darkness. He had a dear voice, said Sister Louis, really and 
truly like an angel of God. 

Somewhere, where the flare beyond the darkness was very 
great, the wagon stopped and the gentleman came back to 
them. He asked them to wait a second or two. Presently he 
returned to them bringing them hot coffee and the most deli- 
cious food they had ever tasted. Really and truly the food and 
the coffee might have come from heaven. And they had been 
chilled to the bone and ready to faint from the fear. 

The dear angel had led them every step of the way to their 
own door. At the gate he had said good-bye, lifting a top- 
hat, the polish of which had impressed itself on Sister Louis 
despite the fog. He had—Sister Louis opened her hand; she 
had been forgetting—he had thrust something into her hand. 
She unrolled the crisp scrap of paper—it was a Bank of Eng- 
land note for ten pounds, 

“‘Ah! blood yet tells,” the Duchess said, looking highly 
pleased, while Sister Louis asked if it was not likely that the 
club-man from Pall Mall were not an angel of heaven. 

The House of Loreto prayed every day for this new bene- 
factor, who was to be in the bede-roll of the sisters forever 
and ever. The sisters were still divided as to whether he was 
mortal man or supernatural. He had grown in Sister Louis’ 
account of him till he looked like the Archangel Michael. He 
was that tall, Sister Louis said, indicating some eight feet of 
height, and forgetting how the fog magnifies till men are as 
trees walking. 

The fog lasted nearly a week that time, and was long re- 
membered for the paralysis of life in London town. It lifted 
at last and the wind blew like May. Vi’s black rebe was fin- 
ished—with the aid of Sister Bernardine. It did not become 
her. She had not the relief of the nun’s white coif. In the 
little greenish glass, which was all the convent afforded, she 
looked like a ghost. She could not help comparing herself with 
that radiant creature, Mary Trefusis. She was really, genuinely 
disappointed. She had expected something quite different when 
she looked in the glass. She had forgotten that the glass was 
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almost deliberately unkind, an ill-colored thing, with the quick-. 
silver gone in patches. 

There was a tap at the door. A gentleman to see Miss 
Frant. 

Violet’s heart gave an illogical leap, then dropped to a so- 
berer pace. It would be, of course, papa. Papa had promised 
to see her before he left town. 

She had a momentary hesitation about her dress—then de- 
cided not to keep Lord Pelham waiting. In his leisured way 
he was, as might be expected, uncommonly busy. The. Pan- 
hard probably was panting at the door to carry him back to 
Downing Street. 

She ran downstairs and into the austere, brown-panelled 
parlor of the Little Sisters. Against a brown window-shutter 
she saw a gracious head—not papa’s. All of a sudden she for- 
got that Anthony was a worldling, not serious enough for one 
with her ideals and traditions. She forgot Mary Trefusis. She 
forgot the Carmelites. 

“‘ My darling, what have you been doing to yourself?” cried 
Anthony’s dear voice, for which she had been pining, starving, 
dying all these sad days. She was in Anthony Hamilton’s 
arms. 

Never before surely—at least in the occupancy of the Little 
Sisters—had such a meeting taken place in the austere brown 
parlor, with the picture of an anguished saint for sole orna- 
ment. The reconciliation was complete. There could never 
again be misunderstanding between them. Lord Pelham had 
sent Anthony Hamilton flying in a wild panic to the House of 
Loreto because of the story of the vocation to the Carmelites. 
Now, when was she coming back—to-day, to-morrow? He 
wanted to see her out of that black thing in which she looked 
adorable, dreadful. His sister Hilda was in town and had sent 
her messages. She was to come to Hilda till Lord Pelham 
returned to town. 

While he whispered he had slipped her ring back onto her 
finger. They were looking into each other’s eyes in a quiet 
rapture. 

The door opened and they separated. There was a delicious 
smell of French coffee as Sister Louis came in carrying a tray. 
The Little Sisters were genuinely hospitable; and their cooking 


was dainty when it was not for themselves. The coffee was 
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accompanied by French rolls and a little pat of honey-colored 
butter. 

“Reverend Mother sends her compliments,” she began, as 
she put down the tray; and then uttered a little shriek. 

“It is our young gentleman,” she cried, running to Anthony 
Hamilton and shaking him vigorously by the hand. “ Our 
young gentleman. The convent benefactor.” Sister Louis had 
been praying that his name might be revealed to them—if in- 
deed he were not St. Michael. 

Some of the Little Sisters were rather disappointed that it 
was Anthony Hamilton and not St. Michael who had rescued 
Sister Louis and Sister Imelda in the fog. But, after all, there 
was enough of the marvelous in the fact that it should have 
been the fiancé of Reverend Mother’s cousin to satisfy most of 
them. 

Miss Frant took the revelation of her lover’s hidden act of 
kindness with characteristic enthusiasm. In fact, swinging round 
the other way, she was inclined to set him on a pedestal; for 
which position Anthony Hamilton had no inclination. She 
asked herself rhetorically how she had dared to look upon him 
as worldly and unsuited to her seriousness, till she saw that she 
was making her lover unhappy by her humility—a mood which 
stirred her father to cynical amusement and set the Duchess’ 
eyes to dance in the shadow of her veil. 

London was robbed of one of its great weddings that year; 
for, by special arrangement, the marriage of Lord Pelham’s 
daughter with Mr. Anthony Hamilton took place in the private 
chapel of the Little Sisters. The spectators were almost limited 
to the Little Sisters and their “‘ old ladies and gentlemen”; and 
the breakfast cooked by Sister Pélagie was a revelation to the 
few guests from the outside world who had not known that 
the Little Sisters numbered a great culinary artist as well as a 
great lady among their numbers. 


























THE MODERN WORLD AND THE SACRAMENTAL LIFE. 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


Maer the researches of the past quarter of a century 
have gravely modified our outlook upon that an- 
cient formative world in which Catholicism first 
took root, they have also had the compensating 
effect of deepening our appreciation of the essen- 
tially evangelical character of much that was once confidently 
described in certain quarters as the product of a later period 
of growth. This is strikingly illustrated in the liturgical history 
of Penance and the Eucharist. With the dogmatic implications 
involved in certain theories that have gained currency at differ- 
ent epochs in response, it would seem, to the need of a popu- 
lar metaphysic of these living Sacraments, we need not delay 
now. It will be more to the purpose, we imagine, if we post- 
pone our consideration of them until we come to speak of Ca- 
tholicism under the Gospel category of Truth. For the present, 
therefore, it will be enough to point out that for the candid 
thinker who has taken the trouble to examine the facts of the 
case there need not be any serious difficulty on this score. 
The pronouncements of Trent will remain as they were; and 
the assured results of modern scholarship will be found, in the 
long event, to justify at once their extraordinary courage and 
their equally extraordinary reserve. 

What recent research, therefore, may be said to have done 
for the traditional attitude of Catholicism towards Penance and 
the Eucharist, especially as viewed under their several liturgical 
aspects, is to furnish the latter-day apologist with certain data 
which are neither the less remarkable for having been so long 
forgotten, nor the less instructive for having been so frequently 
misinterpreted by the non-Catholic historian of our past. Not 
a few of these data, as we took occasion to observe, in our re- 
marks upon Baptism, carry one a long way back in the history 
of Christianity; and, as will appear later on in the case of the 
Eucharist, at least, they may be said in this respect to antici- 
pate some of the most characteristic portions of the New Testa- 
ment itself. They thus afford fresh evidence that Catholicism 
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is at bottom an obedience and an art of life; and they prove 
further that no theory which attempts to account for it can really 
afford to ignore the mysterious continuity which links the ac-. 
tivities of its apostolic period with the living institutions which 
make it so unique a spectacle in the religious world of to-day. 

Scientific inquiry as to the nature and origin of Penance 
considered as a sacramental obedience in the Christian Church 
is, as might be expected, a thing of comparatively modern 
growth. It begins, curiously enough, not with the crude deni- 
als and counter-statements of the Reformation time, but with 
that remarkable movement in favor of a more exact study of 
the past which arose in the seventeenth century and which drew 
so much of its inspiration from the mair points at issue in the 
Jansenist controversy. Antoine Arnauld’s depressing book on 
Frequent Communion was productive, at least, of this much 
good, that it directed the more thoughtful minds of Catholic 
Europe at a very critical period in its history to certain tunda- 
mental aspects of its sacramental life upon which the Church’s 
real efficiency as a molder of human character may be said al- 
ways to depend. If the schools have been slow to avail them- 
selves of the wider opportunities for scientific vision, as well as 
for spiritual insight, of which the crisis itself ultimately proved 
to have been the occasion, Catholicism, on the other ‘hand, may 
be said to have gained immeasurably by the general result. 
Indeed, it seems scarcely an exaggeration to maintain that the 
religion of the average Catholic of our time, even in those por- 
tions of the world which are often too hastily supposed to be 
morally honey-combed by an unlovely blend of spurious Latin- 
ism and Free-Masonry, is as far above the religion of his sev- 
enteenth century forbears as those second or third century ideals 
of purity to which Jansenism so learnedly harked back, as with 
a kind of neo-Montanistic relentlessness of temper, were them- 
selves beyond the reach of too many of the court politicians 
and ecclesiastics who prated about them. It is a more inward 
religion, for one thing; and not the less effectively disciplined 
for being so every-day-like and unobtrusive; it is also more 
enduring, and therefore manlier, more consistent, more health- 
ful, more genial; it is saner, in a word, and more balanced, 
as Catholicism invariably tends to become when freed from the 
wearing anxieties of opposition; and all this through the sheer 
force of that inherent and resourceful kindliness, that regard for 
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human nature, which proves it so Christ-like and universal. 
One may venture many explanations, psychological, economic, 
or racial, to account for the phenomenon; but it may well be 
doubted whether any of them will touch so simply or so in- 
fallibly upon the hidden core of the mystery as the obvious 
suggestion of a change in the old liturgical habit of soul on the 
subject of Penance and the Eucharist. 

Without losing one jot or tittle of their essentially sacra- 
mental nature these mysterious ordinances of Christ have gradu- 
ally assumed, within the past three hundred years, a certain 
flexibility of character that would have been thought foreign 
to the very idea and use of them during those statelier epochs 
in which the liturgy was looked upon as the more imperative 
expression of the Church’s need for collective prayer. They 
have taken to themselves something of the elasticity and un- 
ceremoniousness of the “ people’s devotions.” They have left 
the old high historic places, the cathedral, the minster, and 
the rest, and established themselves in the more convenient side- 
chapel or the more “‘ popular” church. The Lenten shrift has 
almost lost its unique distinction. Confession at the greater feasts 
alone has given place to weekly or even to more frequent habits 
of self-accusation, in which “‘ grave material,” as the theologians 
call it, is seldom found. High Mass has been superseded by a 
rhythmic cycle of low Masses; and Holy Communion may be 
had at almost any reasonable hour of the morning, not only 
“in” Mass but out of it, by one soul or many, or even by 
whole troops and batallions of the devout. It marks an extra- 
ordinary change in the Church's way of doing things, when one 
stops to think about it; and what is more significant still, there 
are few parallels half so inspiring, even amid the exuberant 
devotions of the Middle Age. Indeed, one will have to go 
back almost to Apostolic times themselves to find the usage, as 
well as the spirit, that justifies it. The fact ought to be borne 
in mind by those who seek to appraise the real worth of the 
force described with such various and often sinister connota- 
tion as ‘‘ Jesuitism” in the post-tridentine Church; for it is due 
to the essential conservatism of the incorrigible pioneers of 
novelty grouped under that name that so tremendous an in- 
crease in true reasonableness and sacramental spirituality has 
accrued at last to the Catholicism of our times. More than 
any other body in Christendom the Society of Jesus has made 
piety, as we conceive it to-day, sane and feasible and actual. 
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When the people could not “come up to religion” it was the 
Jesuits who brought religion down to the people. 

As in all the subtler changes of spirit that have overtaken 
Western Catholicism in the long course of its development, the 
result came slowly and almost without observation, it might be 
said. Griefs and misunderstandings there were of necessity. Is 
not the history of the past three hundred years and more made 
up largely of such minor crises? Even the dullest may see 
now that they were the pains of growth, however we are to 
explain them in the case of the great order itself. Jansenism, 
by the sheer force of momentum, spent itself; and the Society 
of Jesus in turn passed for a while into eclipse. The French 
Revolution came, a product in great part, as we are now be- 
ginning to see, of the curious religiosities of the century that 
preceded it. This was succeeded by Waterloo and the cautious 
restoration of the Bourbons, when, for a comparatively brief 
episode, Catholic Europe seemed to find itself face to face with 
the distracting alternative of Romanticism with all its specious 
futilities and sham pedantry, and the more consistent Ultra- 
montane spirit which now began to revive, with its inevitable 
instinct for the syllogism and its high regard for authority and 
the majesty of law. Meanwhile the essentially evangelical work 
of the restored Society of Jesus began to make itself felt. It 
revealed itself in many directions; most notably in theological 
manuals, in the revived scholasticism which Pius IX. and his 
far-seeing successor, Leo XIII., did so much to promote, in 
clergy-retreats and popular preaching, and in the encourage- 
ment given to the laity to make frequent and even weekly use 
of the Sacraments of Confession and Holy Communion. So 
far as our present ethos on this score is concerned, it was 
practically the beginning of the end. The mind of the Catho- 
lic teacher was ripe for the new scholarship. The materiais 
that had been amassed under such unfavorable conditions and, 
at times, with so much rancor of perverted a-friorism during 
the old Jansenist schism, began to be worked over anew. Great 
theological masters, like Father Palmieri in Rome and Father 
De San in Louvain, sent men back from Perrone to Petavius; 
and the passage from that really profound and original scholar 
to the half-forgotten documents of antiquity was an obvious 
one. The curiosum ingenium, or instinct for research, without 
which even theology is doomed to cut a sorry figure among 
the sciences by which men live, was awake once more. The 
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new era of investigation was at hand. The schools were really 
to be schools, as in the old, far-probing days. The wonderful 
and various story of the fortunes of Catholic dogma, that age 
can never wither nor custom stale, was to be told anew. Posi- 
tive theology was coming into its own again. 

It would be a grave misreading of the situation, were one 
to infer from these remarks that no stimulus from alien sources 
had been felt in the great scholastic centuries during all this 
while. The stranger at the gates had been eloquent in his own 
behoof; the Canaanite and the Philistine and the wise men of 
Babylon had given the scribes of the children of God much to 
reflect upon. The Ritschlian school in Germany, and that less 
important group of scholars in England and America, who 
draw their inspiration from them, had familiarized our teachers 
with new and extraordinary applications of the theory of de- 
velopment as applied to the sense of Catholic dogma. A fresh 
literature thus sprang up—not all of it equally defensible, in- 
deed—of which we are only beginning to see the ultimate 
bearings to-day. It was a literature which, from the nature of 
the case, was accounted somewhat arid and forbidding at first 
in its general dearth of prospect; one which the ordinary student 
would be tempted to pass by as being scarcely germane to the 
rough and ready needs of the popular controversialist. But the 
authors of this new and perfectly loyal “ positivism for Christ’s 
sake and St. Peter’s sake” knew what they were about. Care- 
ful, patient, indefatigable, austere, with an eye for the impor- 
tance of the infinitely little, and yet never losing sight the 
while of its real pertinence to those who have always main- 
tained, not only as a conviction of religious faith, but as a 
reasoned instinct of historic scholarship, that Catholicism, as a 
whole, has never seriously altered its direction or tts bent in the 
world, they have gone on quietly, adding field to field, until 
the merest theological tyro, in all the more notable centers of 
Catholic learning at the present time, may be said to have 
a sound acquaintance with the outlines of the subject. One 
feels that in this way the priesthood of the generation upon 
which we are entering will be more fully equipped for the task 
for which they are, in part, ordained, and which they can ill 
afford to shirk at a period that promises to be both well-in- 
formed in the general Jevel of its knowledge and critical in its 
abiding sense of values, even where religion is concerned. We 
are speaking, of course, of that comparatively restricted yet 
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important public, in which faith will always be found to be in 
quest of a workable expression of itself in terms of the rational 
intellect. More and more that public will tend to sway the 
religious curiosity of mankind in the years to come; and the 
Church’s spokesman must have his rightful place in it. Nor 
will such a state of things tend to produce that most unthink- 
able of hypotheses wherever Catholicism is in question—an 
esoteric Gnosticism, namely, the pride and privilege of the il- 
luminated few. On the contrary, even in the case of the mul- 
titude, who may be only half-educated in everything else, but 
never so in the essentials of their creed if the Church can help 
it, and who are in that sense every bit as much the object of 
her most anxious concern as her regularly ordained ministers 
are, it will be found that those commoner categories of life to 
which they recur in deference to the -same reverent instinct— 
fides querens intellectum—are but the concrete, everyday equi- 
valents of those more abstract forms to which the scientific 
mind inevitably holds. 

It would be impracticable to attempt to reduce in these 
pages the results of the new scholarship on the two Sacra- 
ments of which we have been speaking. The subject is too 
technical and much too various; and the general reader, it 
might be added, altogether too incurious to warrant so hazard- 
ous a process. The student more particularly interested will 
find abundant matter according to his taste in those more ser- 
ious and specialist reviews in which the English speaking 
Catholic world is at present so poor, but which may be found 
in sufficient number and always on a high plane of orthodox 
scholarship in France, Italy, and Germany. He may also con- 
sult with profit the- articles bearing on our present theme in 
the fasciculi thus far published of the two great dictionaries of 
M. Vacant and Dom Cabrol. We do not say that a complete 
and perfectly satisfactory synthesis of the several findings and 
theories of so many independent scholars will be possible; 
what we do say, however, is this: that the general drift of 
this extraordinary material—material, be it observed, as candid 
and as far-reaching in its array of facts as any hitherto gathered 
by the curious bias of Harnack, Dobschiitz, or Wernle—tends 
more and more to justify that confident reading of antiquity 
for which the theologians of the seventeenth century were so 
bitterly derided by their Jansenist opponents, who seemed to 
claim, in not a few instances, a larger actual achievement and a 
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more stately prestige of what was then accepted as sound 
scholarship. The student of that desolate time in the history 
of the Sacramental life of Catholicism knows that the entire 
controversy did not turn upon the question of grace. The 
past was literally ransacked to find precedents, especially litur- 
gical precedents, in order to discredit the learning of the Society 
of Jesus, and so drive it from the field. The attempt, as we 
know, failed; owing chiefly to the extraordinary breadth of eru- 
dition and the almost equally extraordinary courage and ori- 
ginality of view displayed throughout by the great Petavius. 
The order that had produced such a man could never be ac- 
cused of setting mere showiness above scholarship. Yet by the 
outer Anglican and Lutheran worlds, for fully a century and a 
half after the echoes of the unhappy conflict had died away, it 
was quietly assumed that the weight of learning had all along 
been on the Jansenist side, and that the Society’s victory had 
been won by mere cleverness, by an adroit use of partizanship 
and authority. 

But the researches of the past twenty years have compelled 
candid men to reverse those hasty judgments. By one of those 
ironies which are so common in ecclesiastical affairs at all epochs, 
possibly as being God’s perpetual response to His Son’s Will to - 
draw good out of evil, a slow comedy, similar to that which 
took place at the Reformation period, seems to be in progress 
to-day. Men turn too confidently from a usage in the living 
Church to some apparent counter evidence in antiquity. For 
a time they seem to have everything their own way. The 
plain man seldom ventures to call for proof; for there is a 
pomp about special knowledge in this half-read world that is 
all but irresistible; but truth gets its hearing in the long event. 
Call it special providence or “‘assistance,’’ as you will. There 
is a certain mysteriousness about it, an evidence, as it were, of 
a superintending Personality, which makes it, for those who 
mark and reflect, not the least of those many tokens by which 
faith is continually made aware of Christ’s presence with His 
followers in the Way. 

If these things are so, surely it is no exaggeration to maine 
tain that the story of the Jansenist movement becomes but 
a parable in little of that larger and more ecumenic lesson 
which Penance and the Eucharist may be said to enforce when 
viewed in all their liturgical variations from our Lord’s day down 
to our own. Each of them implies a definite obedience, a child- 
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like attitude of the heart, which emphasizes in every age the 
contention, made so explicitly at Trent and re-stated so au- 
thentically in our own times, that Catholicism—Roman Cathol- 
icism, in a word, for it is in that direction that the evidence 
in question points—is, in a sense most native and peculiar to 
itself, the Way by which religious men must 20 up through Christ 
to the Father. By these same obediences has that Church taught 
all mankind to go even from the beginning. Encratism, Mon- 
tanism, Novatianism, Puritanism, masquerading under whatever 
disguises—whether as North African regard for the finality of 
a Baptismal change of heart, or as Jansenistic concern for the 
integrity of historic worship—she has turned mournfully away 
from each of them in turn and refused to make common cause 
with their narrowness; for, like her Master, she would bear 
“the lost kid” upon her shoulders with the same divine pity 
that she bears the lost sheep, if that were only possible! The 
sense of her plenary and unique possession of the power of the 
keys makes her merciful rather than hard, just as our Lord’s 
consciousness of His divinity made Him merciful rather than 
hard towards sinners. While she has modified her discipline, 
sometimes making it long and rigorous and austere, she has 
never modified the spirit that inspired it, because that spirit 
has been identical with the fullness, the true pleroma of the 
Incarnation itself. It is this extraordinary note of her sacra- 
mental life which sharply differentiates her from every body 
of Christians that has ever stood apart from her in history, 
and gives her a distinction which is found on analysis to be 
as unique as her own Petrine claims. No sin is too revolting 
for her to turn to; no soul so fallen or brutalized that she 
cannot stoop to it and humanize it by the voluntary Penance 
which brings it back to the Cross and divinizes it there by the 
Eucharistic banquet of her Lord and Keeper. The religious 
inquirer who has grasped the profound psychology of this con- 
soling truth will not boggle, we imagine, over such minor dif- 
ficulties as “‘ Papal demands,” or remain long an alien to Rome’s 
essentially human, because Christ-given, “‘obediences.” It has 
been said of the Jansenist controversy * that “‘ in their doctrine 
of ‘ sufficient grace’ the Jesuits had preached a view of the con- 
flict of good and evil in the soul which is honorable to God 
and encouraging to man, and which has Catholicity on its face. 
All to whom entrance into the Church, through its formal min- 


* Miscellaneous Studies: Essay on Pascal. By Walter Pater. Macmillan & Co. 1895. 
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istries, lies open are truly called of God, while beyond it 
stretches the ocean of ‘His uncovenanted mercies.’” It is a 
fine saying; but the writer adds: “That is a doctrine for the 
many, for those whose position in the religious life is medioc- 
rity”’; the which is a very foolish saying; for mediocrity is 
a relative term; whereas salvation is one of the most positive 
and absolute things the Christian mind knows. None the less, 
the remark has its appositeness to the present inquiry; for 
what the Society of Jesus is admitted by this non-Catholic 
writer to have achieved for religious human nature in the Jan- 
senist crisis Rome and Roman instinct has done for religious 
human nature from New Testament times. Her treatment of 
Penance and the Eucharist has Catholicity on its face! That 
only proves that she also is for the many; which is proving 
much; seeing that she may safely leave the mediocrity of our 
actual performance to the great Searcher of hearts! 
Seton Hall, South Orange, N. J. 
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BY FRANCIS A. FOY. 


An hundred years ago, O Mother Church, 
Thou saw’st a new-born day arise from out 
The deeps of time !—A faint light streaks the east, 
Then flashes far and wide across the morn, 

Chasing the black mists from the brow of day. 

E’en thus thy gospel light first struggled through 
The gloom that hid thee trom the hearts of men, 
Till darkness owned the spell and parted wide, 
Disclosing thee, sweet Empress ; then light and love 
Commingling made a perfect day. The span 
We celebrate, from that far-kindled dawn 

To where thou sittest now in noon supremacy. 











THE CATHOLIC WoRLD, as a rule, never publishes articles deal- 
ing with particular works or institutions. The reason for the rule 
is obvious. The following article is an exception, and is published 
at the request of many readers, not to call attention to the par- 
ticular work here described, but to set forth the ways and the means 
which, in a particular instance, have led to success; that similar 
means and ways may lead to like success in other places. [Ep1I- 
ToR C. W.] 


FRESH AIR FOR CITY CHILDREN. 


BY WILLIAM J. KERBY, Pu.D. 


HE children of a generation are its chief contem- 
- poraneous charge, as they are its future glory or 
shame. The institutions of the future depend on 
them; the ideals that shall one day dominate 
= society, will lodge in the minds of those who to- 
day are prattling children. Hence the wisdom of an age is shown 
by the wisdom displayed in the care of children—a thoroughly 
natural as well as Christian test. 

Now neglect of children has been a prominent characteristic 
of our time. Revolutions have been fought out for the rights 
of men; we see riots nowadays due to demand for women’s 
rights; but the rights of millions of children have been over- 
looked. Their right to air, sunlight, and play; to the gentle illu- 
sions with which nature surrounds their unfolding faculties; their 
right to childhood, to education, to physical development, to 
safeguarded morality—these have come only lately into organ- 
ized expression by the power of an awakened public opinion. 
Cities are built, and children have no playground but the street. 
Homes are built for children, but the company gets the best 
room and the children have only last choice. They have had 
the factory to work in, the street for play, the anonymous gang 
for companionship, dust and foul air to breathe, and unwhole- 
some food. 

However, a mighty reaction has set in, in associations to pro- 
mote playgrounds, factory laws, educational laws; in societies 
whose members go to the children and instruct them. Clubs are 
formed, night schools are opened; thus a hundred forms of 
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work are under way, all of which are filled with hope of good 
results. 

The work of securing to the children of crowded city sec- 
tions some country life and experience has taken on such pro- 
portions and definiteness that it has become an institution. 
In many cities the results are striking. The thought and 
effort are old. New York saw it done in a tentative way in 
1849. Organized effort dates from 1874. The first Home was 
erected for this purpose in 1876 by a Brooklyn society at Coney 
Island. The work was begun in Switzerland in 1876, and in 
Germany in the same year. Whether under the form of a per- 
manent home, for visits of large numbers of children, for a long 
period, or for a week; or under the form of single-day excur- 
sions; or under the form of finding private families throughout 
the country which will welcome one or more poor city children 
as guests for a time, the work has taken on enormous propor- 
tions. Newspapers, charity organizations, religious associations 
have been extremely active in every feature of the development. 
Such are the definiteness, mass, and complexities of the prob- 
lems met and the aims kept in mind, that conferences are held, 
literature is created, and standards of method are coming into 
general adoption. 

In a number of cities Catholic charity workers, notably the 
St. Vincent de Paul Society, have begun work in earnest. 
While the extent and resources so far shown are short of what 
is needed and too little known, there are hopeful signs of prog- 
ress. Catholics should show results to be proud of in just 
such work, for they have equipment and a coherence of organ- 
ization that enable them to meet readily the peculiar problems 
of the work. No other work that can be undertaken so uni- 
fies the agents of Catholic charity in a given city; no other so 
educates the average man to a sense of his ability and duty to 
give; few others can more widely enlist sympathy. 

The tendency among those interested seems to favor a per- 
manent property for fresh air work; a relatively long stay ap- 
proximating two weeks; active management in charge of sis- 
ters, a resident chaplain, and some systematic influence on the 
religious as well as physical and mental life of the children. 
The balancing of these factors is a delicate work. The prob- 
lems of organization, location, administration, discipline, and 
finance have been worked out to very general satisfaction in the 
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Summer Home for City Children, established near Baltimore by 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul, of that city. It is hoped 
that a description of its work in its general features will inter- 
est all fresh air friends and stimulate rapid development. In 
that hope, THE CATHOLIC WORLD permits a deviation from 
its general practice, in publishing, instead of a general account 
of work and problems, this account of a particular way in 
which the work is done and the problems are met. The head- 
ings indicate the general questions and the paragraphs show 
the general features of the way in which these are worked out. 

SITE. The St. Vincent de Paul Summer Home for Children is 
situated four miles from Baltimore, one mile from the trolley 
line. A tract of fifty-two acres of land, owned by the Sulpician 
Fathers, was placed by them at the disposal of the Society for 
a period of ten years, without cost. About half of the land is 
under cultivation; the other half is heavily wooded, varied by 
hill and valley, enriched by a small stream fed from springs. 
The farm is very high, overlooking the city and the bay. It 
is surrounded by beautiful summer homes. 

A splendidly constructed stone building, 127 feet by 52, two 
stories high, which was built by the Sulpicians, serves as the 
residence for the children. The dormitory contains 140 beds, 
with mattresses and springs. Adjoining it are quarters for 14 
sisters, also a wash-room which accommodates 28 children at 
one time. The dining-room, accommodating 160 at table, the 
kitchen with an enormous steel range, storerooms, the bath- 
room with 24 showers having hot and cold water, and two 
smaller dining-rooms, occupy the ground floor. Outside stairs 
and fire escapes give ample protection. The building is lighted 
by electricity, has telephones, and is connected with the city 
water and sewer system. Everything about the building is sub- 
stantial, permanent, and thorough. A large farmhouse furnishes 
quarters for the chaplain, the caretaker, and the chapel. 


MANAGEMENT. A Summer Home Committee of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul, whose chairman is actively in charge of 
the work, takes over the whole care of the project. He pur- 
chases all supplies, makes and executes all contracts, approves 
all bills, superintends all improvements. The operation of the 
Home is in the hands of sisters, of whom there are usually 
ten in residence. They are assisted by a housekeeper and such 
other help as is needed. The chairman spends several hours 
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every day at the Home, and works out, with the sisters, the 


policies which govern the children and the method through 


which to obtain the best results. The intermittent presence of 
this embodiment of gentle authority is of great value to the 
spirit of the Home. 

FINANCES. The funds required to operate the Home are raised 
by subscription, a large number of annual subscribers, including 
some non-Catholics, assuring a considerable stable income. Sub- 
scribers are arranged in classes fixed by amounts; some giv- 
ing $2, others $5, others $10, $20, $50, $100 each year, as 
may be called for by the committee. Catholic societies give 
generously. Neighborhood children hold “ fairs’ to raise funds. 
Religious communities also contribute. Most of the vegetables 
needed are raised on the farm. As the services of the sisters 
and the members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society are given 
without compensation, practically all of the income of the Home 
is available for actual work among the children. In the sum- 
mer of 1907, it cost the Society $4.86 for twelve days’ outing 
for each child, an average of about 40 cents per day. 
SELECTION OF The parish conference of the St. Vincent de Paul 

CHILDREN. Society is the only agent with which the Home 
deals. All children sent by a conference are accepted without 
question and provided for. About 140 children can be cared 
for at one time. Boys and girls are taken in alternate bands, 
ages ranging between five and twelve years. Each band re- 
mains twelve days, arriving on Saturday and departing on 
Thursday. The interval of two days between bands permits all 
needed renovations and preparation. Any society in the city 
which contributes to the Home may recommend children to the 
conferences. At a meeting of representatives of the confer- 
ences, a number of children is allotted to each parish, in such 
a way as to keep each band full and offer opportunity to all 
parishes to be represented during the course of the twelve 
weeks that the Home is open. 746 children were cared for in 
the summer of 1907. 

The representative of each conference goes to the homes of 
the poor in his parish, selects children to the number allotted, 
and gives instructions for preparation. On the appointed day 
all of the children assemble, meet their St. Vincent de Paul 
friend, who accompanies his little band over the trolley line to 
the Home. As his regular charity work usually makes him 
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known personally to many of the children, a relation of trust 
and playful familiarity is quickly established. The representa- 
tive of the parish conference remains “ next friend” of his 
band of children during the time of their stay. The Home 
aims not to deal with parents or relatives of the children. 
Parents communicate with the Home through the parish repre- 
sentative, as it is presumed that he understands local condi- 
tions thoroughly, and usually is acquainted with the homes 
from which the children come. : 

In selecting children, the Society aims to find the most 
neglected and forlorn. It does not seek children from self- 
supporting families. The unfortunate little ones most in need 
are looked for. Children who do not go to school, or, neglected 
in moral and spiritual training at home, frequent schools where 
no religious instruction or specific moral training is given, are 
sought out, as well as those from the thickly congested dis- 
tricts of the city. 

Parents are not permitted to visit children at the Home. 
Experience has shown that the custom of visiting demoralizes 
discipline, unsettles the children, and hampers the administra- 
tion. Letters may be received or sent with entire freedom, the 
lonely boy who writes that he is going to die, being as free 
to send out his dismal prophecy as the happier lad is to write 
of his glorious times. 

ADMISSION. Each child must be dressed cleanly and must 
have had a bath before entering. It must have been exam- 
ined by a physician of the City Board of Health within twenty- 
four hours preceding admission. This is done as a precaution 
in justice to the body of children as a whole. No child may 
come from a home in which a contagious disease has appeared 
within six weeks, unless with the sanction of the Board of 
Health. Children bring no baggage of any kind, as they wear 
clothing provided by the Home during their stay. 

During Saturday afternoon every second week, the bands of 
children arrive. After registering, each child receives a tag 
with name and address, which is attached to its belongings as 
soon as it has put on clothes furnished by the Home. If par- 
ticular instructions accompany a child, they are noted at once 
and systematically followed. When all of that is done, the 
hundred and more children are turned loose to be happy. 
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LIFE AT ‘THE The first problem met is lonesomeness. In every 
HOME. band of 120 or 140 children, some few are found 
who are lonely as soon as they are registered; other cases be- 
come acute the first evening; a few on the second day. But 
by the third day it has vanished. Some discretion usually en- 
ables those in charge to cheer up the youthful sufferers, and 
this, by resorting to ordinary means of diverting a child’s 
attention. : 

The playgrounds are ample. The merry-go-round, see-saws, 
sliding boards, sand piles, swings, baseball grounds, with an 
endless supply of balls and bats, flowers to pick, growing vege- 
tables to watch, wading in the shady stream, with every variety 
of tree and vine and rock, invite the eager souls of the city 
children, and their joy expands them into other beings, This 
supply of resources in amusement, furnished by the natural 
beauty of the place and the thoughtfulness of the Society of 
St. Vincent and its friends, is not permitted in any way to 
stifle the natural resources in the children themselves. Their 
traditions, games, songs, dances, are all drawn upon, their in- 
genuity is appealed to, to add to the diversity of life at the 
Home. Every instinct of activity in the children is welcomed 
and converted into an element of the life, in a way that makes 
them partners in the work. 

It was noticed on one occasion that many boys found it 
irksome to stand at table after meals while the long procession 
filed out. They, in their restlessness, began beating on the 
tables in time with the piano. The noise was not forbidden; 
the most skillful were organized into a sort of drum corps, and 
they kept perfect time, adding much to the scene, by using 
knives for drum sticks and a bench for the drums. This appeal 
to the nature of the children, and recognition of their tastes as 
far as possible, have won them uniformly and enlisted their good 
nature into co-operation for the success of the Home. The 
taste of the children for music is fostered by a musician, who 
is always ready to accompany their songs on the piano or to 
play for them. ; 

Those in charge of the children -watch for every sign of tal- 
ent or game that the children show, and organize them into a 
“troupe,” which gives an elaborate entertainment to the author- 
ities toward the end of the visit. Songs, dances, dialogues, 
drills, declamations, addresses are made, always most entertain- 
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ingly, and not infrequently with real credit. In earlier days 
an entertainment was provided for the children, but it did not 
engage their interest in the same way or offer such marked re- 
sults as the method now used. 

The last event each day, timely and refreshing, is the shower 
bath to which all are treated. Immediately the little army goes 
to the dormitory, where night prayers are said in common. 
Some patience and firmness are required to establish order and 
quiet at bed time. But usually, by the third night, peace is 
well established, and dozens of children, who ordinarily at 9 
or 10 o’clock are playing in the streets, are safe and snug in 
bed, asleep at half-past eight. 

The dining-room is 80 by 40. The children sit at tables 
that hold ten. Cleanliness, thoughtfulness, and order are insisted 
upon by the sisters who supervise each meal. The children 
form outdoors and march to and from the dining-room. At 
times the children of each parish march proudly under their 
parish banner. Wholesome food, such as the country affords, 
is given to the children, the vegetables being raised on the 
place. 

THE SPIRIT OF Gentleness, directness, and firmness govern the 
THE HOME. authorities in dealing with the children. There 
are few rules, and none are announced. A recognized routine, 
necessary for the purposes in mind, is established, while per- 
mitting much liberty to the children. There are no punish- 
ments, no evidences of force. A gentle, watchful pressure is 
brought to bear on the disorganized mass of children as soon 
as each band is welcomed, and within two days the discipline 
is very well understood and accepted. It is made known to 
the children that they are expected to be loyal; their sense of 
honor and manhood is relied upon; and the response justifies 
the method. Since those in charge are persons of large ex- 
perience in dealing with children, it is not to be wondered at 
if they do not find any particularly hard problems to face. 
There is scarcely any watching, though some results from the 
nature of the situation. Last summer, out of over seven hun- 
dred children entertained, only two cases of truancy occurred, 
and both of them were on the last night of the band’s visit. 

While the inspiration of the work is religious, and the mo- 
tives which support it are also, the humane features predomi- 
nate everywhere. The children attend Mass only on Sunday, 
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and at the evening Benediction once a week, they remain on 
the grass under the trees around the chapel to sing the even- 
ing hymn. ) 

THE AIMS OF Back of all the joy and play and tedious care 

THE HOME. of these hundreds of children entertained each 
summer are large purposes and serious thought. It is recog- 
nized that these children are robbed of much that their nature 
craves and God would desire they should have. And hence, 
those who give money and time and thought to these children 
bring to concrete expression their Faith, their Hope, their Char- 
ity. Religion is shown to the children as a force that is gen- 
tle, thoughtful, self-sacrificing, and withal in sympathy with 
them, their games, and homes. Memories are set up in the 
young lives to which, in later days of moral turmoil and strait- 
ened loyalty, good impulses may anchor and save them. No 
doubt the children often return to squalor, to ill-regulated homes, 
to thoughtless routine, but they carry the memory of a glimpse 
into a world, clean, orderly, bright, regulated; and many of 
them have learned their first prayer or have realized the coarse- 
ness of profanity. Children who, for four or five summers, have 
come to the Home, will have had at least one new opportunity, 
and surely some will profit eternally from it. 

The value of twelve days in the country to the health of 
the children is very great. Fresh air, wholesome food, intelli- 
gent care, are not lost. If those in the best of surroundings 
find a benefit in such a change, what is not the advantage to 
the neglected children of the streets? Lungs that are accus- 
tomed to dust and poor ventilation, thrive when allowed plenty 
of sweet fresh air and the stimulation of happy surroundings. 

Watch is quietly kept of the children, in order that per- 
manent or temporary physical ailments may be found’ and may 
receive attention. Defective hearing or vision, neglected sores, 
incipient disorders, forms of nervousness or physical manner- 
isms, are watched for, and, when found, they receive attention 
at once. St. Agnes’ Hospital is situated two miles from the 
Home. The sisters, doctors, and nurses place all of their re- 
sources at the service of the children. It is not an uncommon 
sight to see the children being brought by twos or fours, as the 
case may be, to have sores treated and wounds dressed. Note 
is made of all ailments of more enduring nature, and, after the 
children leave the Home, the St. Vincent de Paul Society pro- 
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vides for their treatment at the City Hospital, which, too, places 
its resources at the disposition of the children. 

Thus the physical feature of this charity is searching and 
wide awake. It takes in future as well as present, and con- 
sciously aims to remove every handicap to the self-sufficient 
usefulness of the children. 

The social value of the Home is far from unimportant: 
here lessons of discipline, order, unselfishness, and self-control 
are learned under sympathetic circumstances. Thoughtfulness 
toward small children, friendly trust of those in authority, ex- 
act fulfilment of promises, are seen and lived out; the children 
are made to realize that loyalty and honor are expected of 
them, and, to their credit, the response is generous and direct. 
It is quite a triumph for government and order that an orchard 
in the midst of the playgrounds, clothed in all the tempting 
power of the apple, so far survived the visits of seven hundred 
children last summer as to have produced a good crop of apples 
in autumn. True enough, not a few incursions were made, but 
the self-control of the children was worthy of note, notwith- 
standing. Neatness in dress and appearance is insisted on, and 
such supplies of clothing as are necessary to that end are fur- 
nished without even a thought of economizing. A distinct dress 
is worn en Sundays and feast days, contributing in no small 
way to the joy of the children. 

There are many educational advantages for the children. 
They have opportunity for much observation and curious ques- 
tioning. They are taken in small groups among trees, vines, 
growing vegetables, and are instructed concerning their nature 
and uses. For the first time, many of them see a cow or grow- 
ing corn or potatoes. The instruction that is given is combined 
with free and easy observation, and without the formality that 
often tends to repel the young. 

During the early days of the visit of a band of children, 
those whose spiritual and moral training has been most neg- 
lected are gradually combined into small groups, and they re- 
ceive particular attention. Instruction is given in prayer, in 
rudiments of religion, and those who are capable are prepared 
for first confession. Older children may go to the sacraments 
if they wish it, but the matter is left entirely to their discretion. 
Instruction is given mainly by the sisters, out of doors and in- 
formally. 
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, An interesting accessory feature of the work is found in 
the aid that can, at times, be furnished to the families of 
the children. If any information comes to those in charge 
concerning distress at home, the local conference of the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society is notified at once. When in this way 
the Society has established friendly personal relations with the 
family, the latter is benefitted greatly. 

Fortunately the value of such a work extends far beyond 
the children. Enjoying, as it does, the blessing of the Holy Fa- 
ther, the Cardinal, and of the clergy of Baltimore, the Home has 
been a focus for the Catholic forces of the city. It has become 
an object of pride and interest to parishes, societies, communi- 
ties. It has co-ordinated them and has awakened a conscious- 
ness of power and a sense of duty to the poor which prom- 
ise well for Catholic life. As the movement develops, and it 
surely will, wisdom will be accumulated and the scope of the 
work will widen, while methods will improve. In the hope of 
furthering the progress of this manner of caring for the chil- 
dren, such general features of the Baltimore work as might 
serve for guidance generally or for suggestion have been de- 
scribed. 

Many of the problems in the fresh air work in general are 
set aside in Catholic work on account of the personal relations 
existing between the Society of St. Vincent de Paul and the 
poor families from which the children come. Furthermore, a 
number of the children in each band are accustomed to the 
sisters in the schoolroom, and hence an air of friendliness is 
established. Finally, the experience of the sisters with children 
equips them with such power that practically no new problem 
is presented in the Home. The matchless resources for helpful 
work possessed by Catholics makes it incumbent on us to per- 
: fect the work. Good will and knowledge are required to en- 
| able the Church to keep her honorable place in the history of 
this charity; splendid equipment and bountiful resources are 
already at command in every large city. 
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The translator of M. Vacandard* 
THE INQUISITION. has done a notable service by fur- 
nishing, in the English language, 
a much-needed counterpoise to Mr. Lea’s History of the In- 
quisition. The misrepresentation of the Church in Mr. Lea’s 
work consists not so much in the relation of facts as in put- 
ting the facts in a false perspective, and interpreting them from 
a wrong point of view. M. Vacandard is as frank as Mr. Lea 
himself in his account of the historical truth; but he insists 
that the procedure of the Inquisition and the ecclesiastical legis- 
lation are to be judged with reference to the motives of those 
who were responsible for them, and the standards of the 
age to which they belong. Unlike Mr. Lea, he distinguishes 
between the legitimate use and the occasional abuse of a prin- 
ciple; and, again, between the spirit of the Church and the 
aberrations from it on the part of individuals. Not indeed that 
he leaves any ground on which he may be accused of evading 
difficulties or disguising ugly realities. He is completely im- 
mune from what Cardinal Newman calls “ that endemic perennial 
fidget which possesses certain historians about giving scandal.” 
He prefers to incur the charge of not writing edifying history 
rather than commit the fault, tactical as well as moral, of ig- 
noring or distorting truth. There are very few Catholic apol- 
ogists, he writes, who feel inclined to boast of the annals of 
the Inquisition; but it is worse than useless to endeavor to de- 
fend it by reminding its assailants that Protestants and ration- 
alists have also had their Inquisitions. 

M. Vacandard goes back to the centuries preceding the in- 
troduction of coercion, and shows the repugnance expressed for 
such methods in the age of the Fathers, and even during the 
Manichean persecution in the early Middle Ages; he proceeds 
to trace how the principle of coercion was gradually introduced, 
partly through secular influence, especially owing to the revival 
of Roman law, and partly because of the fierce opposition 
generated by the anti-social tenets of the Cathari and Albi- 


* The Inquisition. A Critical and Historical Study of the Coercive Power of the Church. 
By E. Vacandard. Translated from the second edition by Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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genses. For the introduction of torture he makes no defense, 
except to observe that, at first, ecclesiastics were forbidden to 
enter the torture chamber, under pain of incurring irregularity. 
The juridical principles of the legislation and the practical pro- 
cedure are exposed and discussed; and, where he believes it 
necessary, M. Vacandard takes to task for inaccuracies his com- 
patriot Mgr. Douais as readily as he does Mr. Lea. 

Having brought to a close the exposition of history, with 
a sincerity which must have sometimes cost him a struggle, M. 
Vacandard sums up the case for the Church with masterly 
ability, and argues eloquently that, when all is said, she has 
not obtained justice from hostile writers, especially from Mr. 
Lea. The Inquisition, established to judge heretics, is an in- 
stitution whose severity and cruelty are explained by the man- 
ners of the age. Such judicial forms as the secrecy of the 
trial, the prosecution carried on independently of the prisoner, 
the denial of advocate and defense, the use of torture, were, 
certainly, despotic and barbarous. The Church, in a measure, 
felt this, for she fell back on the secular arm to enforce these 
laws. The system which she adopted succeeded, at least to a 
measurable extent. To-day we have higher ideals of social jus- 
tice; in social questions the Church ordinarily progresses with 
the march of civilization. It is false to say that, while in the 
beginning she insisted strongly on the rights of conscience, she 
afterwards totally disregarded them—“‘ In fact she exercised con- 
straint only over her own stray children. But while she acted so 
cruelly towards them, she never ceased to respect the con- 
sciences of those outside her fold. She always interpreted the 
compelle intrare to imply, with regard to unbelievers, moral con- 
straint, and the means of gentleness and persuasion. If respect 
for human liberty is to-day dominant in the thinking world it 
is due chiefly to her.” ‘‘ And if,” is the last word of M. Vacan- 
dard, “‘ to-day she manifests to every one signs of her maternal 
kindness, and lays aside forever all physical constraint, she is 
not following the example of non-Catholics, but merely taking 
up again the interrupted tradition of her early Fathers.” 

The translation is in idiomatic English which preserves the 
lucidity and strength of M. Vacandard’s attractive style; and 
the translator has not shirked the laborious duty of reproduc- 
ing fully and accurately the innumerable references and foot- 
notes of the original. 
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Once more Canon Sheehan gives 
PARERGA. us a welcome invitation * to share 

his company before the cosy fire- 
side, while the wintry storm is howling outside; to walk abroad 
with him as the lark is singing aloft or the russet-clad maiden 
is shaking the leaves from the trees; and, if we follow him, as 
who shall not, on this sentimental journey, we shal] have made 
not alone a voyage autour de son chambre, but also wide ex- 
cursions into many lands which bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 
Imagination and feeling, literary criticism, moralizing on the 
mystery of things, keen but kindly observation of human na- 
ture, flow in an unstinted tide from this charming philosopher, 
as he flits from topic to topic with a sweep that embraces het- 
terogeneity itself. But though the subjects vary indefinitely, 
they are reflected in the same idealizing mirror of the writer’s 
mind. And of that mind the most insistent categories are a 
contempt for modern materialistic standards; a Solomon-like 
preference—Solomon’s preference, by the way, seems to have 
been strictly theoretical—for the house of mourning over the 
house of laughter; a sense of the fact that the key to the 
world-riddle is kept by the spectre that holds the key to all 
the creeds; finally, that the flying years bring with them dis- 
illusionment—and_ resignation. The pervading spirit of the 
Canon’s judgment of life is not optimistic. Why in the world 
should it be? he would probably reply. Though in one place he 
designates as petty the philosophy of the passage, ‘‘ To-morrow 
and to-morrow and to-morrow, creeps in this petty pace from 
day to day,” etc., it is significant that the pessimistic speech 
of Scotland’s fiend intrudes itself about half a dozen times upon 
our notice, as we accompany our entertaining and instructive 
guide through his reveries and reflections, 


In riper quality, and with more 

STUDIES IN ANCIENT RE- mellow sympathy, Mr. Lilly pre- 
LIGIONS. sents, or re-presents in his latest 

By W. S. Lilly. volume a good deal of the ma- 

terial which, nearly a quarter of 

a century ago, he published in his Ancient Religion and Modern 
Thought. Other portions of the present work have already ap- 


* Parerga. A Companion Volume to Under the Cedars and the Stars. By Canon Shee- 
han, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
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peared in leading reviews.* Two articles, “The Sacred Books 
of the East,” and “The Message of Buddhism to the Western 
World,” evince a high regard for what is of truth in the secu- 
lar oriental religions. A still higher appreciation of Moham- 
medan asceticism marks “The Saints of Islam.” In fact, a quo- 
tation which Mr. Lilly makes from Cardinal Newman might be 
taken to indicate the spirit in which Mr. Lilly discusses ethnic 
religions: ‘‘ ReveJation, properly speaking, is a universal, not a 
partial gift. It would seem that there is something true, and 
divinely revealed in every religion, all over the earth; over- 
loaded as it may be, and at times even stifled by the impieties 
which the corrupt will and understanding of men have incor- 
porated with it.” In an ingenious—perhaps too ingenious to 
be quite convincing—comparison between the doctrine of Bud- 
dha and the philosophy of Kant, Mr. Lilly finds between the 
teachings of these sages seven “very striking parallels,” and 
some salient differences no less “striking and significant.” 
Scarcely in conformity with the title of the volume, but none 
the less valuable for that, are two essays treating respectively 
of the influence of Spinoza’s pantheism and Schopenhauer’s 
pessimism on contemporary thought. The last essay in the 
collection, an attack on Professor Pfleiderer’s view of Christian- 
ity and Christ, is, more than any of the others, in the old slash- 
ing and (with apologies to Dr. Barry) “peremptory” style 
which characterized Mr. Lilly’s pen in the days when it did 
sturdy service against Spencer and positivism. 


It you would desire to know how 

IRISH RAMBLES. a trip through Ireland ought to be 

By Bulfin. made, in contradistinction to how 

it is too frequently made by vis- 

itors from this side of the water, read Mr. Bulfin’s account of 
his rambles.t To be sure, those who would undertake to follow 
in his track—we cannot say footsteps—must possess a constitu- 
tion that laughs at a drenching, and muscles to push a bicycle 
up hill and down dale over the well-made Irish roads through 
every county from Cork to Derry. But even the decadents who 
are condemned to depend upon the railroad and the jaunting 
car will find a treasure of suggestions in Mr. Bulfin’s pages. 


* Many Mansions. Being Studies in Ancient Religion and Modern Thought. By W. 
S. Lilly. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
t Rambles in Erinne. By William Bulfin. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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A sojourner in a hundred cities and the South American pam- 
pas, without having lost his Irish patriotism and rollicking love 
of fight and fun, Mr. Bulfin saw Ireland ‘‘with larger, other 
eyes,” in which, however, remained a keen sight for the pictur- 
esqueness of the land, and for the distinctive traits, good and 
not so good, of Irish character. He mingled with all sorts of 
people, took “pot luck” with country folk, and spoke out his 
mind, which has a decidedly anti-British bias, and a horror of 
“‘Shoneenism,”’ whether in the jarvey’s seat or the convent 
school, whenever occasion offered. A respectable knowledge of 
Irish history enables him to comment engagingly on the places 
that he passes; and his journalistic training is seen in the skill 
with which he makes the most of every incident or character 
that he encounters in his extensive tour. 
A bouquet of exquisite perfume for 
REGINA PETARUM. our Lady in her month of May is 
this collection of poems, selected 
from a wide range among the English poets.* The compiler 
has gathered from Sir John Beaumont, Rowlands, Constable, 
of the sixteenth century, from Crashaw, Reeve, and Henry 
Vaughan, in the seventeenth; and the solitary gem of the 
eighteenth is Mrs. Hemans’ sweet poem, “ The Italian Girl’s 
Hymn to the Virgin.” The nineteenth century is represented 
worthily by well-known names, among them, Gerald Griffin, 
the two Rossettis, Coventry Patmore, Aubrey de Vere, Lionel 
Johnson, and D. F. McCarthy. Contemporary poetry, too, con- 
tributes about twenty-four pieces that deserve the honor of in- 
clusion in such distinguished company. The order of arrange- 
ment is that of the events of our Lady’s life, beginning with 
the Annunciation. -A few pieces are from foreign sources, one be- 
ing from a pen which few people would associate with the praise 
of the Blessed Virgin—that of Henri Rochefort. Three from 
Francis Thompson afford some characteristic instances of deep 
pathos wedded to an airy, almost sprightly musical rhythm, 
and ingenious though not overwrought fancy in the thought. 
As an example, we might cite two verses from ‘‘ The Passion 
of Mary”: 
“‘The soldier struck a triple stroke 
That smote thy Jesus on the tree; 
He broke the Heart of hearts, and broke 
The saint’s and Mother’s heart in thee. 
* Regina Petarum. By the Hon. Alison Stourton. New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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‘Thy Son went up the Angels’ ways, 
His passion ended; but, ah, me! 
Thou found’st the road of other days 
A longer way of Calvary.” 


It may interest American readers to know that the lady 
who has compiled the present anthology, and another published 
some time ago, entitled, Our Lady's Book of Days, is a daughter 
of Lord Mowbray and Stourton, whose title dates back to the 
thirteenth century. 


Miss Donnelly’s very numerous ad- 
VERSE. mirers are certain to welcome a new 
By Eleanor Donnelly. volume from her pen. The Secret 
of the Statue* draws from a wide 
variety of subject-matter—patriotic, classical, meditative, legend- 
ary, and religious—in which two latter fields the author may be 
said to reach her happiest and highest achievement. The ‘‘ Ma- 
donna of the Rose,” for instance, and ‘“‘ Per Dominum Nostrum 
Jesum Christum,” are full of charm and tenderness; while the 
‘Doom Crys,” and nearly all of the varied narrative pieces, 
are admirably compressed and spirited. | 
The selections in this present volume are by no means uni- 
form in poetic excellence; and verse upon such subjects as 
‘‘malaria”’ or the “‘ mosquito song” of unlovely memory, seems 
to us of very doubtful felicity. But Miss Donnelly may be 
counted upon to bring vivacity, a quick and graceful fancy, and 
a wholesome spirituality into all of her work. The poems now 
before us—several of which have already appeared in the pages 
of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the Jrish Monthly, Donahoe’s, and 
the Rosary Magazine—prove her (as always) the possessor of 
humor, deep sentiment, and that delectable if dangerous gitt, 
facility. 


Another Roll Call of about three 

CONVERTS TO ROME. thousand names is a list of dis- 
tinguished converts to the Catholic 

faith in America.t As the compiler declares, the list is not 


* The Secret of the Statue. By Eleanor C. Donnelly. Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
t Distinguished Converts to Rome in America, By D. J. Scannell-O'Neill. St. Louis: 
B. Herder. 
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exhaustive, though it must have called forth a great deal of 
industrious inquiry for its compilation; and, doubtless, its ap- 
pearance will prove a means for acquiring further information 
that will be available for another and enlarged edition. The 
list goes back about a century, and does not indicate whether 
the persons named are living or dead. On perusing the book, 
one is prompted to wonder what has been the standard em- 
ployed to discriminate between the distinguished and the un- 
distinguished. An interesting feature is a table of statistics 
prefixed to the list. Among the converts are: 1 Anglican 
bishop; 372 Protestant clergymen; 3 Jewish rabbis; 1 Founder 
of an Anglican religious order; 25 members of Anglican reli- 
gious orders; 125 United States army officers; 45 United States 
senators and congressmen; 32 United States navy officers; 23 
C. S. A. army officers; 12 governors of states; and 21 members 
of the diplomatic service. Of the converts, 4 have become 
archbishops; 4, bishops; 202, priests; 260, nuns. The tale of 
gains to the Church is a consolation, and an encouragement 
for those who labor for the conversion of America. It is in 
itself a strong apologetic argument for the truth of Catholicism. 
Yet this is a matter where we must not, through losing sight 
of proportions, allow ourselves to indulge in undue self-com- 
placency. A not invidious critic in the Anglican Lamp ob- 
serves: ‘‘ The wonder about this list is not that there have 
been so many distinguished converts in America to Rome, but 
that the list is so small, When we take into account that there 
is a missionary army of over ten thousand Catholic priests, 
and something like one hundred thousand religious, and a 
Catholic population of over twelve millions, most of whom are 
zealous to make converts to the mightiest, the largest, and the 
most illustrious Church in Christendom, the wonder, I repeat, 
is not that Mr. O'Neill, after years of industrious census-taking, 
has been able to print in a book the names of 3,000 converts 
to Rome, a large percentage of whom cannot, strictly speaking, 
be called ‘distinguished,’ but that there should not have been 
at least twenty or thirty times that many.” 

' Whatever may be the justice of this remark, one thing is 
certain, the achievement of the past is not, and will not be 
taken for an excuse to weary in well-doing. Incidentally, this 
critic proposes a very practical question, to which he gives an 
answer that is not quite so practical. ‘‘ What,” he asks, “ should 
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Rome do to convert the non-Catholic majority of the American 
people to the faith and obedience of the successors of St. Peter?” 
His answer is: “In our humble judgment, the translation of 
the Latin Missal into English, and the use of the vernacular at 
all popular services, would do more to win back the Anglo- 
Saxon race to its ancient attachment to the Holy See than 
any other one thing that Rome could do?” It will be long 
yet before the event shall decide on the value of this opinion. | 
Mr. O'Neill is to be thanked for having undertaken a task 
which must have brought to him, in the course of its execution, 
a plentiful crop of annoyances and disappointments, arising 
from the failure to respond on the part of many who might 
have afforded information. 


This title* inevitably recalls that of 
THE PRIEST’S STUDIES. the late Father Hogan’s well-known, 
forceful work. The resemblance be- 
tween the titles may be taken as an index of the strong likeness 
which this one bears to the other in its general character. And 
that likeness is so pronounced that it might be interpreted as a 
proof of direct descent. There are, however, with the com- 
mon family features, sufficiently distinct individual characteris- 
tics between the two to render Dr. Scannell’s manual a valuable 
sequel to Clerical Studies. Father Hogan wrote primarily for 
young men in training for the priesthood, and for young priests 
who, conscious of being imperfectly equipped for their work, 
should desire to make up for their deficiencies. Dr. Scannell 
addresses himself to the priests who are bearing the heat and 
burden of the day in the pastorate; who, he observes, will not 
and ought not to pursue their studies in the same spirit which 
rightly inspired their work in the seminary. He says: 


All our priestly studies should rest upon and grow out of 
what we learnt long ago. But the spirit in which we study 
should be different. As boys and as young men we rightly 
sat at the feet of our teachers. A critical temper was by no 
means encouraged. Now that we have become men we put 
away childish things. We must now stand on our own feet 
and use our own judgment. One is glad at a conference to 
find a speaker quoting largely from the sayings and writings 
of his old professor; but it would be better still to find him 


* The Priest's Studies, By T. B. Scannell, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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also thinking for himself. This is the proot that the priest 
is a real student. We should hold our teachers still in rever- 
ence, but always think for ourselves. 


This thought may be taken to express the scope of Dr. 
Scannell’s work; and, inasmuch as he has developed his instruc- 
tions and counsels along this line, the book will prove for priests 
a real stimulant and a helpful guide to steady, systematic, and 
profitable reading. It is a common case that a priest, conscious 
of his needs, and desirous of devoting his spare time to stu- 
dious work, can think of no other plan than to take down his 
old text-books and “review his theology.’”’ The result of this 
second ploughing is that he seldom goes as far down as he 
did in his seminary days; no new interest encourages him; 
he finds this recooking of old knowledge, to vary the metaphor, 
stale, flat, and, usually unprofitable; so that the dismal occu- 
pation is soon relinquished, with no great gain to the well- 
meaning victim except a livelier appreciation of the Scriptural 
verdict that much study is an affliction of the spirit. 

Dr. Scannell outlines a broad, large, liberal scheme of read- 
ing, the fruit of which is not alone the acquisition of profes- 
sional knowledge, but also the culture of a gentleman. The 
programme embraces not only the strictly ecclesiastical subjects 
—Scripture, Patrology, Theology, dogmatic, moral, and as- 
cetic, Liturgy, and Church History—but also Art, Science, Lit- 
erature, and Secular History. In each of these departments 
he suggests, with critical comment, a number of the most profit- 
able works; and, it may be said, that the bibliography shows 
its compiler to be conscious that the world is moving. To 
mention another merit of this work, it is written not from the 
view-point of the academic or seminary closet, but from that 
of the man who, besides being a thorough scholar, is personally 
acquainted with the conditions that surround the busy priest 
on the mission. A passage in proof of its practical character: 


We are often asked questions in our ordinary intercourse 
with our flocks. They consult us on difficult problems of 
faith and morals, and expect us to be able to give them a so- 
lution off-hand. Every priest must have had painful expe- 
rience of his failures in this respect. He is often tempted to 
hazard an opinion when he is but too conscious of his igno- 
rance. It is only the really learned man whocan afford tosay 
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that he will look the matter up. Again in these days of fre-_ 
quent conversions we may often have to meet the queries of 
highly intelligent seekers after truth. It may be a wise 
plan, but it certainly is a humiliating one, to have to refer 
them to Georgetown or Farm Street. 


Many of the critical appreciations of authors recommended 
solicit citation; but enough has been said to induce any one 
desirous of improving the golden sands to consult this excellent 
manual for himself. 


The historian of the Society of Je- 

CATHOLIC MARYLAND. sus in North America, Colonial 

and Federal,* issues the documents 
to illustrate the text, nominally Part I. of Vol. I. They form, 
in fact, a large volume in themselves, which, even more elo- 
quently than the first volume of the text, testifies to the la- 
borious, painstaking industry which Father Hughes has devot- 
ed to his great task. The documents are arranged in three 
sections. The first embraces those which correspond to the 
first volume of the text, and consequently covers all that re- 
gards the controversy between Cecilius, the second Lord Bal- 
timore, and the Jesuits. The second section consists of nearly 
one hundred documents of various descriptions referring to 
Jesuit property in Maryland and Pennsylvania from 1633-1838. 
It constitutes a “‘documentary excursus, narrative and critical, 
on Jesuit property and its uses.” The third section is made 
up of papers bearing on the dispute carried on in the early 
part of the last century between Mgr. Marechal, third Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore, and the Jesuits regarding both property 
and jurisdiction. 

The washing of dirty linen in public is a process that can 
seldom be carried on with dignity, even by the most tactful of 
laundrymen—and there is a good deal of drapery here that is 
far from immaculate. Father Hughes does not flinch from his 
task of publishing all the pieces, for the reason that, ‘if we 
omitted them now, others in course of time would produce 
them. We have put them in their place here.” There will be, 
we believe, a general concurrence in his remark that ‘‘it may 

* The History of the Society of Jesus in North America, Colonial and Federal, By T. 


Hughes, S.J. Documents Vol. I., Part I. Cleveland: Burrows Brothers Company; New 
York; Longmans, Green & Co. 
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prove a source of satisfaction that so much of their contentious 
matter is decorously draped in the garb of foreign languages.” 

Father Hughes leaves nothing undone to make sure that the 
washing shall not result in any added lustre to the character 
of Lord Baltimore, whose reputation he so fiercely assailed in 
the text. The founder of religious liberty in Maryland is held 
up to obloquy as an unscrupulous, self-seeking plotter; a plun- 
derer of the Church; a “‘ so-called Catholic landlord”; a liar 
and a robber. This is a hard saying; American Catholics will 
require Father Hughes’ data to be thoroughly and impartially 
scrutinized before they will be ready to acquiesce in the con- 
clusions which he draws. 


Look on that picture and on this. One American Catholic, 
a Marylander and a priest, is already in the lists and touches 
Father Hughes’ shield with the head ef his lance. In his very 
interesting historical study just published,* Father Russell’s 
special theme—which scarcely figures at all in Father Hughes’ 
portly volume—is to claim for the founders of Maryland the 
honor of vindicating to Maryland “‘the peerless distinction of 
being, in modern times, the Land of Sanctuary,” where the 
persecuted of every creed might find a peaceful home in which 
they could enjoy freedom of conscience. This achievement, so 
runs his pleading, was no haphazard result; but the guiding 
motive and resolutely pursued end of the Calverts in the found- 
ing and building up of the colony. ‘‘ George Calvert and his 
son Cecilius were the first in modern times to design and es- 
tablish an abiding sanctuary wherein those persecuted for con- 
science’ sake might find a home. . . . The documents we 
have prove beyond doubt that religious liberty prevailed in 
Maryland from the beginning; that this policy was adopted 
voluntarily by Lord Baltimore, gladly accepted by his Catholic 
colonists, and faithfully adhered to both by Proprietary and 
people.” 

Father Russell has treated his subject with thoroughness 
and amplitude, from the foundation of the colony down to the 
time of the Revolution. He vigorously meets the charge— 
for which Senator Lodge, who ought to have known better, 
has lately stood sponsor—that no higher motive than self-inter- 


* Maryland: The Land of Sanctuary. A History of Religious Toleration in Maryland 
from the First Settlement until the American Revolution, By William T. Russell. Balti- 
more: Furst Company. 
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est prompted Baltimore to establish religious freedom; and the 
principles of Baltimore he proves to have prevailed as long as 
the Catholic régime lasted. The conduct of those who over- 
threw it stands out in very black colors on Father Russell’s 
masterly canvas. He draws a striking picture of the contrast 
between the moral conditions of the colony in the Catholic and 
in the subsequent periods. One of the few criticisms that sug- 
gest themselves is that the value of his book would have lost 
nothing if he had been less unrelenting on this point; for any- 
thing that can by any ingenuity be twisted into evidence of a 
polemical basis necessarily detracts from the value of any his- 
torical study. There is, however, no ground for anybody to 
complain that Father Russell has not discharged his task in a 
spirit of fairness and courtesy; and that task is fulfilled in a 
fashion which leaves nothing to be done by any one in the 
future. 

But we had almost forgotten the companion to Father 
Hughes’ portrait of Cecilius Calvert. Though Father Russell 
takes every opportunity that offers—and they are innumerable 
—to commemorate the splendid work and character of the 
Maryland Jesuits, and repudiates, in their behalf, the old charge 
that they opposed Baltimore because he maintained toleration, 
our author will not at all admit that the members of the So- 
ciety were entirely in the right, and their adversary in the 
wrong. His contention is that the Jesuits looked for privileges 
such as the clergy enjoyed in old countries where Catholi- 
cism was established; that, with boundless devotion and self- 
sacrifice for the work of religion, they were, nevertheless, un- 
able to share or understand the far-seeing policy of Baltimore, 
who perceived that “the time was come when the religious 
and political conditions of the world demanded religious free- 
dom.” As for Baltimore’s character, we may quote the closing 
passage of the summary. After pointing out that Baltimore 
remained a Catholic when he had nothing to gain, in a worldly 
sense, and everything to lose by so doing; that when his enemies 
attacked him for fostering and patronizing Jesuits; when those 
whom he protected were leagued with his enemies; Father 
Russell writes: 


A man who under such conditions had the courage, the 
heroic courage, to defy all opposition and to stand before a 
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persecuting world a professed Catholic, needs no apologist. 
His Catholicity cannot be impugned. The invincible logic 
of such an unquestionable fact cannot be obscured, much less 
smothered, under any amount of musty documents, raked out 
of holes and corners, fragmentary, dove-tailed, and heaped up. 
Cecilius Calvert was a Catholic, a genuine Catholic, a self- 
sacrificing Catholic, explain the rest as we may. 


Father Russell is careful to give his authorities and sources 
at every step; and has attached to his work a copious set of 
appendices. One who had no other grounds for his opinion 
than the work itself would infer that it was the product of a 
professional student rather than of a man actively engaged in 
the onerous labors of a large parish. 


Of the strange vicissitudes which 
DEFENSE OF THE SEVEN history registers, none is more sug- 


SACRAMENTS. gestive of the phrase ‘‘the irony 
By Henry VIII., King of of fate,” than that associated with 
England. the famous doctrinal treatise on the 


sacraments, written by, or ascribed 
to, the royal theologian, Henry VIII.* It contains a vigorous 
defense of the Real Presence and of the indissolubility of mar- 
riage; it was addressed, with profuse expression of filial obe- 
dience and loyalty, to the Pope as the Vicegerent of God on 
earth; and was submitted to his judgment. In return, Leo X., 
after expressing his high esteem for the author and his work, 
declares: 

Having found in this book most admirable doctrine, we 
thank God, and beg you to enlist like workers. We the true 
successor of St. Peter, presiding in this Holy See, from 
whence all dignities and titles have their source, have with 
our brethren maturely deliberated on these things ; and with 
one consent unanimously decreed to bestow on your Majesty 
this title, namely: ‘‘ Defender of the Faith.’’ 


When the present King of England, as successor of Henry, 
assumed that title among the others, he took the coronation 
oath, which denounces the doctrine of Transubstantiation as 
abominable idolatry. 

Several editions of the text and of English versions were 


* Assertio Septem Sacramentorum. By Henry VIII., King of England. Re-edited, with 
Introduction, by Rev. Louis O’Donovan, S.T.L. New York: Benziger Brothers, 
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published in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; but copies 
have become exceedingly scarce. Hence the editor of the pres- 
ent edition—who has done his work in a thorough fashion—is 
to be thanked for bringing into public notice a book that, in- 
dependent of its intrinsic theological merits, which though re- 
spectable, are not of the first order, has an intense historical in- 
terest. Its present controversial value lies less in its defense of 
the sacraments than in the indirect but powerful witness it bears 
to the historic subordination of the English Church to the Ro- 
man See. 

This edition contains the Latin text and the English trans- 
lation taken from an old edition, the date of which is not ex- 
actly known. To these the editor has added a brief synopsis 
of the “‘ Assertio”’; an historical and critical account of its ori- 
gin and results; the oration of the king’s agent, who presented 
it to Leo X.; the correspondence which passed on the occasion 
of it between Henry and the Pope; the Papal Bull conferring 
on Henry the title of Defender of the Faith; and a brief dis- 
cussion of the question whether that title was meant by its 
donor to be hereditary. The abundance of references and the 
full bibliography which the editor gives us indicate that the 
book is the fruit of intelligent and extensive study. 


_A preceding number of THE CATH- 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE oLic WORLD noticed the remark- 
FAR EAST. able study of M. Joly on the his- 

tory of Catholic Missions in In- 

dia, Indo-China, China, and Corea. The writer found that af- 
ter long efforts, extending through centuries of successive gen- 
erations of truly apostolic men, the net results have been very 
inadequate. The reason why the Church has never become 
thoroughly planted among these immense populations—so ran 
his verdict—is that a native hierarchy was never established, 
and Catholicism, in the eyes of the native races, never divested 
itself of the suspicion that it was primarily an instrument of 
European conquest. The Canon has completed his study with 
a volume on Japan.* There, too, like causes produced like ef- 
fects. Such is the inference with which he sums up a com- 
plete, methodical, fascinating history of Japanese missions, from 


* Le Christianisme et l'Extrime Orient. II, Mission Catholique du Japan. Par Chanoine 
Léon Joly. Paris: Lethielleux. 
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the arrival of the apostle, St. Francis Xavier, to the visit of 
Archbishop O’Connell. Japan was a fair field for apostolic zeal. 
Nowhere in the world did. converts prove themselves more he- 
roically loyal. The Canon relates the wonderful fact regarding 
the natives who came from the interior to meet the Catholic 
priests, when, after two hundred years of exclusion, mission- 
aries were again allowed to enter the country in 1865. Fifteen 
thousand descendants of the people converted in the early part 
of the seventeenth century were found to have preserved the 
faith for which their fathers died. How they did it, without 
priesthood, without sacraments, subject to the constant sur- 
veillance of a hostile government, is a mystery of grace. That, 
under these circumstances, the faith was preserved by so many, 
M. Joly considers to be a peremptory proof that, had a native 
episcopate and clergy been established the seed sown by St. 
Francis Xavier and the later missionaries would long ago have 
grown into a flourishing, extensive, Japanese Catholicism. 


After a meritorious, laborious apostolate, visibly blessed by 
God, to which we offer once more the homage of our profound 
admiration, the missionaries died in attestation of the truth 
which they preached. This is beautiful. But the Church ot 
Japan died with them, because they had neglected before they 
died to hand on the torch of faith to valiant hands that were 
ready to receive it—and this will be eternally deplorable. 


The same judgment is reached by another writer who knows 
his Japan, and surveys missionary Christianity from a stand- 
point other than that of M. Joly. The Anglican bishop of To- 
kio, in an essay which is not behind the work of Canon Joly 
in generous admiration for the zeal of our missionaries, ex- 
presses the view that Japan destroyed Catholicism within her 
borders because it wore the garb of a foreign institution, and 
therefore appeared to be a menace to national unity. 


When the foreign teachers were removed, and access to 
them closed, the descendants of the old Christians were de- 
pendent for all their knowledge on the ever-decreasing rem- 
nant of what had been orally taught from generation to gen- 
eration. Even the formule such as that used in Baptism, 
being in a foreign language, became more and more mispro- 
nounced, and less and less understood, till probably to most 
it became nothing more than a charm of mystic value. 
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Speaking of the present situation the same writer says: 


In most ways the present methods of the Roman mission are 
admirable; for instance, their quietness, due in part, no 
doubt, to the unpopularity and suspicion due to their past 
history, and the foreign center of their Church ; their poverty, 
their discipline, their persistence and ubiquity, without enter- 
ing into controversy with other Christians. Or, again, their 
high-class boarding schools, in which parents feel their chil- 
dren to be morally safe; their care and use of the poor, their 
training of thousands of orphans and destitute in institutions 
where they imbibe Christian faith with their daily food. 
Their literature also is far more thorough and popular, and 
deals more effectively and rapidly with the religious and moral 
questions that the Japanese press is discussing than that of 
any other body. 


This excerpt is taken from a book * that is well worth study 
by those among ourselves—happily, thanks to our recently ac- 
quired responsibilities in Porto Rico and the Philippines, a grow- 
ing class—who are interested in the spread of Catholicism in 
the foreign missionary field. The book consists of a series of 
essays, by conspicuous Anglican missionaries, on the conditions 
which confront them in Japan, China, India, the South Pacific, 
and among the negro race. The editor contributes an intro- 
ductory paper in which he makes a psychological analysis of 
English character in contrast with that of the Oriental, and of 
the relation of the national] character to the national Church. 
All the essays converge on that insoluble practical problem, 
How to make that Church universal which, to support its claim 
to existence, is driven to prove itself local and national. The 
good bishop in the process of demonstrating that the English 
race is constitutionally opposed to Roman Catholicism cannot 
permit himself to look very far back in the history of his coun- 
try. He says: “The Church of our race, for example, will 
never accept the materialization of fancy in the Latin Church, 
as in the dogmas about the intermediate state, or the Assump- 
tion of the Virgin.” But do not Anglicans claim that the 
Church of England of to-day is the Church of the pre- Reforma- 
tion times? And the Church of the pre-Reformation times, 

* Mankind and the Church. ®Being an attempt to estimate the contribution of Great Races 


to the fullness of the Church of God. By Seven Bishops. Edited with an Introduction by 
Right Rev. H. H. Montgomery, D.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, 
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when, we suppose, the Englishman was as genuine an English- 
man as is the Englishman of to-day, did accept “the dogma 
about the intermediate state” and the other dogmas of the 
Roman Church. 


Another volume of essays similar in scope to the above, 
Church and the Empire,* shows, at once, the earnest labor 
which representative men of the English Church are devoting 
to evolve some sort of bond between the home institution and 
those of the colonies; and the difficulties of the task, which 
throw into the shade those that beset the promoters of Im- 
perial federation. ; 


That strong novels of “high so- 
PRINCESS NADINE. ciety” as it is to-day can still be 
By Christian Reid. written without offensive unclean- 
ness or tedious psychologizing is 
proved by this story of Christian Reid’s.¢ The heroine is the 
daughter of a Russian prince and granddaughter of a California 
miner who amassed an immense fortune. Princess Nadine, short- 
ly after the story opens, becomes engaged to a Serene High- 
ness, who is, under Russian auspices, a candidate for a petty 
throne in the Balkan States. Her grandmother is a type of the 
title-hunting American women of the plutocracy. A young 
cousin of Princess Nadine is involved in anarchistic schemes; 
and brings the Russian secret service into the plot. Nadine has 
another admirer, a Spanish-American dictator, who is the strong 
man of the story. The princess finds occasion to test whether 
her princely lover is disinterested ; and shows herself a sterling 
woman, while he proves counterfeit. Her character is the ar- 
tistic merit of the story. 


Although one cannot cease to pro- 

THE GREAT SECRET. ___ test against the utter improbability 

By Oppenheim. of the general plot and many sit- 

uations of this story,f nevertheless 

curiosity is aroused from the first and carries us along to the 

finish, just to find what is the great secret on account of which 

* Church and Empire. A Series of Essays on the Responsibilities of Empire. Edited by 

Rev. John El:ison, M.A., and the Rev. G. H. S. Walpole, D.D. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co, 


+ Princess Nadine By Christian Reid. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
t The Great Secret. By E. Phillip Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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an Englishman is pursued by the murderous emissaries of a 
Continental Government, among whom is a young American 
woman who, for the old, old reason, changes sides before the 
denouement. In what class is this novel to be placed? Well, 
the high-class detective genre; where none of the pursuers or 
pursued, however, display any of the Sherlock Holmes powers 
of inference and scientific analysis of facts. 


The Life of St. Jerome,* by Fray 

LIFE OF ST. JEROME. José de Sigiienza, which has been 
translated into English by one of 

his compatriots, long enjoyed a high place in Spanish litera- 
ture for the purity of its style. The author was considered 
the most learned Spanish ecclesiastic of his day. No less a 
personage than Philip II. said of him, to a circle of his min- 
isters: ‘‘Why fatigue yourselves recounting what he is and 
what he knows? Better state what José de Sigiienza does not 
know, and you will end the discussion sooner.” The work, 
which fills nearly seven hundred pages, is cast in the stately, 
methodical form dear to the scholarship of those days when the 
writer loved to ransack the learning of the ancient world to 
enforce an argument with historical or mythological illustration. 
The writer has missed nothing that, in his days, was known of 
St. Jerome; and, as he proceeds through the long life, which 
—with eloquent apologies for so doing—he divides into Seven 
Ages, he abounds on almost every point in digressions, which 
are full of spiritual wisdom, mingled, here and there, with 
quaint ideas, such as the sacredness of the number seven, the 
mysterious character of the grand climacteric 81, or 3x3x3x3 
(the age which Jerome attained), that have long lost their an- 


cient prestige. 


The first and second volumes of a 

PHILOSOPHY AND THE- projected complete course of Tho- 

OLOGY. mistic philosophy, by a Dutch Do- 

minican, possess the qualities proper 

to a good text-book.f It has order, lucidity of arrangement, 

clearness and simplicity of language; and the scale of treat- 

* The Life of St. Jerome, the Great Doctor of the Church, in Six Books. From the original 
Spanish of Fray José de Sigiienza (1593). By Mariana Monteiro. St. Louis: B. Herder. 


t Philosophia Naturalis. Pars Prima: Cosmologia, I. Logica, II. Auctore R. P. E, 
Hugon, O.P. Paris: Lethielleux, 
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ment is a just medium between over-minute diffuseness and in- 
sufficient development. Thoroughly Thomistic in doctrine and 
rigorously scholastic in form, these two volumes, one on Logic 
and the other on Cosmology, wear a pleasing air of, to borrow 
a French phrase for which we have no exact equivalent, ac- 
tualite. Father Hugon aims at bringing traditional doctrine 
to bear upon the thought of the day. Students are intro- 
duced to names which figure in contemporary thought, and, if 
their professor supports the initiative of the author, they will 
acquire that very necessary, yet too often conspicuously lacking 
element of a proper course in philosophy—a clear perception 
of the form in which the unbelief of to-day lays its strategic 
lines. 


The third volume, or rather the second part of it, of the 
Cursus Philosophie of Father Hickey,* the Irish Cistercian, 
embraces Ethics. The treatment is in the traditional method, 
and is fairly proportioned to the division of a three years’ 
course of philosophy. The author pursues the commendable 
practice of giving copious citations, in footnotes, from English 
writers; but the circle in which he confines himself is not very 
extensive. Both Father Hugon and Father Hickey would have 
conferred a further favor on their prospective readers by add- 
ing a well-constructed index. 


In La Notion de.la Verite,t which originally appeared as arti- 
cles in the Etudes, M. Tonquédec refutes the opinions of MM. 
Le Roy, Wilbois, and other advocates of the new philosophy 
regarding the nature of truth, philosophic and religious. 


Taking as his text those propositions in the recent Sy]labus 
which refer to the divinity of our Lord, M. Lepin opposes to 
the conclusions of Abbé Loisy the true portrait of Christ in the 
Gospels. The discussion forms only a small, but a remarkably 
compendious volume,j which establishes the following conclu- 
sions: From the beginning, Jesus was conscious of being the 


“ Summula Philosophie Scholastica. Vol. 111. Ethica. J. S. Hickey, O.Cist. New 
York: Benziger Brothers. 


tZa Notion de la Verite dans la Philosophie Nouvelle. Par J. de Tonquédec. Paris: 
Beauchesne. 


tChristologie. Par M. Lepin. Paris: Beauchesne. 
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Messias and He manifested His Messianic character throughout 
His ministry; he declared Himself to be the true Son of God, 
and God; in His humanity He possessed unlimited and infallible 
knowledge; by His death He became the Redeemer of man- 
kind, as He had foretold He should do; finally, after being 
buried, He arose corporeally from the grave. The entire Gospel 
evidence on all these points is succinctly stated. 


The subject-matter of the two publications just mentioned, 
are treated, with their surroundings, in the entire general ques- 
tion of Modernism by the Dominican Father Allo, professor in 
the University of Fribourg.* The work, he remarks, was com- 
posed before the appearance of the Encyclical, Pascendi; but 
no change was required to bring it into conformity with the 
Papal rulings. Of the innumerable writers who have been busy 
about the question, and the controversies which surround it, 
Father Allo is perhaps the one who most clearly presents the 
main elements of these controversies, and defends the orthodox 
position without overstating it. 

In an introductory chapter he addresses himself to those 
Catholics who manifest a dread lest an inopportune diffusion of 
the indisputable results reached by orthodox critics may have 
injurious results. We must, he argues, convince ourselves that 
no truth is ever dangerous for those who understand it proper- 
ly; and that men, de conscience, de science, et de foi, have the 
right to pursue their investigations boldly, provided they are 
guided by past decisions of authority and hold themselves 
ready to submit to such as may be made by the Church in 
the future. We must, he proceeds to show in his next chapter, 
be on our guard against the exclusivism which dreads lest his- 
torical and psychological methods, even if rightly pursued, may 
hurt our religious convictions. He criticises and combats in 
succession the position of MM. Le Roy, Blondel, Loisy, and 
Harnack, and distinguishes the true from the false theories of 
development. In conclusion, he essays to sketch ‘‘ the pragmatic 
apologetic which we may, without tearing each other to pieces, 
and laying aside our speculative divergences, employ against un- 
believers, who, too often, take us to be adepts of different re- 
ligions having nothing in common but the badge of Catholics.” 


* Foi et Systemes. Par E.B. Allo, O.P. Paris: Librairie Bloud et Cie. 
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A protest which grows more and more emphatic is be- 
ing voiced against the note of depravity so common in much 
of our popular fiction, and in many of our successful plays. 
Dr. Barry contributed to the October Bookman an article en- 
titled: ‘‘ The Fleshly School of Fiction”; and another article 
is given in the current National, entitled: “The Coming Cen- 
sorship of Books of Fiction.” No better example of the cry- 
ing need of a strenuous crusade against the indecent in liter- 
ature could be furnished than the latest play by D’Annunzio, 
entitled: ‘‘Za Nave—The Ship.” The Avvenirve d'Italia de- 
nounces the play in unmeasured terms, and maintains that the 
author has managed, “in an extraordinarily skillful manner, in 
impregnating the whole work with a powerful undertone, a de- 
structive, demoralising current of sensuality and unnerving, un- 
manning decadence, and the play is full of suggestion in its 
worst sense.” D’Annunzio, it is said, spoke of the play as a 
Christian tragedy. Apropos of this, the London Academy adds: 
“Possibly D’Annunzio based this idea on the fact that his 
tragedy is rather blasphemously dedicated ‘to God,’ for the 
play has much of D’Annunzio, but remarkably little of Christ 
n it.” ‘** The Ship,’” continues the Academy, “is reported as 
being under weigh for other countries, and doubtless once ‘up 
anchor’ she will visit our shores. We heartily wish she would 
remain where she is in her own port—viz., in the Tiber, and 
take up her permanent anchorage, if exist she must, nearby her 
true sister-ship— Zhe Clodca Massima.” 
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The Tablet (29 Feb.): Another contribution in criticism of So- 
cialism is given to prove that this theory it not in ac- 
cord with the teachings of Christ or the early Christian 
Church. Literary Notes makes an appeal for greater 
support, lay and clerical, of our Catholic press. 

(7 March): The attempt at the secularization of Italian 
schools is said to have aroused the Catholics of Italy to 
some degree of activity in defense of their rights and in 
the improvement of their system. A defense of Abbé 
Loisy by Freidrich von Hugel. The Matin interview 
quoted in the Zad/et is declared to have been repudiated 
by Abbé Loisy, but his letter of protest was not pub- 
lished by that paper. 

(14 March): Great praise is bestowed on the January 
number of the Dublin Review in the Literary Notes. 

Contains the text of the excommunication pronounced 
against Abbé Loisy. 

The Month (March): In the second week of next September, 
a Eucharistic Congress will be held in London. During 
the past twenty-five years, no fewer than eighteen such 
conferences have been held in different Catholic centers. 
The object of the Eucharistic Congress is to draw men 
to a deeper and more solid love of the Holy Eucharist. 

““Do we neglect the Catholic press?” is the title of 

an article which depicts the Catholic attitude toward 

Catholic publications, as presented from a symposium 

by authoritative Catholic writers. French Catholics have 

neglected the press, and they are submerged beneath the 
tide of Secularism. The Catholics of Germany have main- 
tained themselves, to a very great extent as a religious 
factor, through the agency of the press. English Cath- 
olics neither read nor propagate Catholic publications to 
the extent which might reasonably be expected. Our 
schools do not inculcate a tendency for select and bene- 
ficial reading. The article entitled ‘‘ Laicization of 

French Hospitals,” presents a brief survey of the work 

accomplished by the different religious communities in 

the hospitals of France. The system at present in vogue 
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is characterized by numberless abuses, originating, per- 
haps, in the three following causes: the inadequate sal- 
aries of the nurses; their wretched accommodations; and 
their insufficient number. “What is Modernism? 
This article furnishes information concerning the Papal 
Encyclical on Modernism. The Pope appoints a judicial 
commission of Cardinals who, in turn, appoint a consul- 
tative commission of the best experts in the land. The 
tenets of Modernism are presented in all their relative 
bearings on philosophical and historical studies. 





The National Review (April): ‘‘ Episodes of the Month” deals 


with clandestine correspondence between the German 
Emperor and the British First Lord of the Admiralty. 
The first article, by H. W. Wilson, is a continuation 
of the same subject, and an appeal for an increased Brit- 
ish Navy. “The Coming Censorship of Fiction,” by 
Basil Tozer, treats of the change for the worse that is 
coming over our modern novels, and the enormous financial 
success resulting from the circulation of the “‘ fleshly” books 
of fiction, and the likelihood of the appointment of a pub- 
lic censor of fiction. Alfred Mosley writes on the evils 
of dishonest corporation finance.——D. F. Lewis writes 
of the late French operations in Morocco, and expresses 
the hope that tranquillity and development will now, as 
a result of French rule, come to the country. 











The Crucible (25 March): L. M. Leggatt advances “ Fiction as 


a Power in Education.” In support of this view the au- 
thor states the need of awakening imagination in minds 
in process of formation. The novel is, at least, a fair 
counterbalance to the unwholesome newspaper. “Hy- 
giene and Temperance,” is a summary of the movement 
for ameliorating unsanitary conditions. Children should 
be instructed in hygienic laws. Margaret Fletcher 
comments on the ‘‘ Woman Question.”” Two views are 
treated: one of ‘‘ accepted Christian ethics’’; the other 
of “‘those who wish to create a wholly new social order.” 








The Expository Times (March): The second volume of the 





Dictionary of Christ and the Gospels is noticed in this 
number. The reviewer calls attention especially to Dr. 
Sanday’s article on St. Paul, which he thinks has very 
great importance in view of what appears to be an im- 
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: pending controversy concerning Paul’s part in the spread- — 
ing of the Christian religion. Mention is made of 
Dr. Drummond’s Studies in Christian Doctrine, which is 
in reality a work on Systematic Theology. Consider- 
able space is given to Dr. Baljon’s article ‘‘ Contribu- 
tions from the History of Religions to the New Testa- 
ment,” in the Bibliotheca Sacra for January. The ten- 
dency of Dr. Baljon’s views may be judged from the 
following: ‘‘The influence of strange religions upon 
primitive Christianity is not very important. ‘ 
Above all things else, let the full light be concentrated 
upon the person of Jesus Christ, Who is the creator or 
rather the center of the religion that names itself after 
Him. If history in general cannot be understood with- 
out the significance of those exalted personalities who 
gave the impulse to any great movement, and who can- 
not be interpreted as mere products of their times, how 
much more does this apply to the sacred history of the 
origin of Christianity, in view of the person of Christ.” 
International Journal of Ethics (April): Prof. J. S. Mackenzie 
believes that the solution of the problem of moral in- 
struction is to be found in the more thorough training 
j of our teachers, the more careful differentiation of their 
work, and the more systematic organization of our 
schools. “The Struggle for Existence in Relation to 
Morals and Religion,” by Mabel Atkinson. George H. 
Mead pleads for “The Philosophical Basis of Ethics”: 
“It is interesting to compare the intellectual treatment 
which moral problems receive at the hands of the scienti- 
fic investigator and the pulpit. In the latter there is at 
present no apparatus for investigation. Its function is 
not the intellectual one of finding out what in the new 
situation is right, but in inspiring to a right conduct 
which is supposed to be so plain that he who runs may 
read. The result has been that in the great moral issues 
of recent industrial history such as child labor, wo- 
man’s labor, protection of machinery, the pulpit has been 
necessarily silent. It has not the means nor the tech- 
nique for finding out what was the right thing to do. 
' The science of hygiene threatens the universal issue of 
temperence, while we can look forward to the time when 
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investigation may enable us to approach understanding- 
ly the prostitute and her trade, and change the social con- 
ditions which have made her possible instead of merely 
scourging an abstract sin.’””———‘‘ Wars and Labor Wars,” 
by Waldo L. Cook. “The Ethics of Nietzsche,” by 
A. C. Pigon. “Evolution and the Self-Realization 
Theory,” by H. N. Wright. “The Ethics of State 
Interference in the Domestic Relations,’’ by Ray Mad- 
ding McConnell. 











The Hibbert Journal (April): G. Lowes Dickinson, writing of 


* Knowledge and Faith,” maintains that ‘‘it is poets and 
musicians, not philosophers and theologians, who alone 
can give (for faith) an expression that is at once ade- 
quate and elastic.” This view is supported by Prof. 
Frank Thilly in a contribution entitled “The World 
View of a Poet: Goethe’s Philosophy.” “The Dual- 
ism of St. Augustine,” by Paul E. More. “ British 
Exponents of Pragmatism,” by Dr. E. B. M’Gilvary. 
Prof. A. O. Lovejoy, now of Columbia University, 
writes of the “‘ Religious Transition and Ethical Awak- 
ening in America.” Mgr. John S. Canon Vaughan 
emphasizes both the unity of the Catholic Church as an 
efficient organization for the promulgation of Christian 
doctrine, and the infallibility of the Pope in pronounc- 
ing ex cathedra Christ’s teachings and divine truth.—— 
“The Permanence of Personality” is argued affirmatively 
by Sir Oliver Lodge. Mrs. H. F. Petersen, in writing 
of “An Agnostic’s Consolation,” says that “ agnosticism 
possesses, in common with every faith, one sanction, most 
efficient of. all—the knowledge of cause and effect, and 
of the mundane consequences of our actions.” 

















The Irish Ecclesiastical Record (March): E. J. Cullen, C.M., dis- 





cussing the ‘‘Scriptures for the People,” praises highly 
the work of the St. Jerome Society in spreading au- 
thentic copies of the Gospel among Italians, and men- 
tions the two books of M. |l’Abbé Lesétre, Les Clefs des 
Evangiles and L’Histoire Sainte, as eminently adapted 
for popularizing Scriptural knowledge. Very Rev. T. 
P. Gilmartin examines the development of the Mass 
Canon, with particular attention to the Epiclesis, or sol- 
emn invocation of the Holy Ghost. As a help in the 
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struggle against secularism, Rev. Thomas M’Geoy advo- 
cates the establishment of a branch of the C. Y. M. S. — 
in every parish; this will give the priest an opportunity 
of meeting the younger element of his congregation and 
gaining their help and sympathy. 

Le Correspondant (25 Feb.): Writing of the strained relations 
in Morocco, M. Dubois claims that at the bottom of all 
the trouble is Germany’s passionate desire for commer- 
cial supremacy.——-Geoffroy de Grandmaison contributes 
a short history of Napoleon in Spain, from November, 
1808, to January, 1809.——P. Giguello gives an account 
of the help rendered to the deep-sea fishermen, by a so- 
ciety formed for that purpose in France. Italian life 
and civilization during the Renaissance are treated of by 
André Chaumieux. The apathetic and mistaken atti- 
tude of the French administration and people toward 
their colonies is the theme upon which Francis Mury 
writes, 

(10 March): The life of Madame de Charmoisy, the 
‘** Philothea”’ of St. Francis de Sales’ J/utroduction to a De- 
vout Life,is contributed by A. Bordeaux. An anony- 
mous correspondent contributes a study of the French 
colonial army—its method of recruiting, etc. Henri 
Brémond criticizes three recent works on de Lamennais. 

Etudes (5 March): M. de Tonquédec offers a philosophical pa- 
per on the interpretation of order in the world. It is 
largely a discussion of M. Bergson’s recent book, Creative 
Evolution, in which the writer argues for intelligent final- 
ity in the universe, as opposed to blind mechanism. 
M. Cros writes on the apparition at Lourdes in March, 
1858. M. Eymieu continues the paper on ‘‘ Habit and 
Self- Discipline.” 

(20: March): In an article on “The Revelation of the 
Son of God,” M. Jules Lebreton takes up the history of 
the doctrine of the Trinity in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. The pre-Christian evidences are weighed, in their 
relation to the Messianic hope culminating in the person 
of Christ. M. Pillet examines the problem of peace 
among nations and the utility of the Conferences at the 
Hague. M. Lucien Roure contributes a paper on 
“Scholastics and Modernists.”.———In an article on “ Re- 
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ligious England” M. Joseph Boubée enumerates the per- 
sonnel of Catholic leadership in England. He then dis- 
cusses the prospects of legislation regarding the schools 
in England. 

Pratique d’ Apologétique (15 March): M. Guignebert is 
taken to task for his rationalistic attitude towards the 
Catholic religion in general and towards the Old Testa- 
ment in particular. According to his way of thinking, 
the three essential parts of the Catholic faith—dogmas, 
sacraments, and submission to the discipline of the Church 
—are difficult to accept. The inspiration, the Canon, and 
the history of the Old Testament, together with various 
texts and versions, he comments upon with severity. 
H. Ligeard concludes his series on the natural and 
supernatural as viewed by the scholastic theologians 
from the thirteenth to the eighteenth century. Vari- 
ous questions regarding the rights and powers of a bishop 
in regard to condemning a journal are answered. 








La Démocratie Chrétienne (8 March): Mgr. du Varoux, Bishop 


of Agen, writes of the relations of Church and political 
parties, giving a few practical suggestions as to what 
should be the attitude of Catholics in this regard. A 
letter from Spain, by A. Castroviejo, treats of the pro- 
gress made by the “Christian Democracy” in various 
parts of that country. A paragraph commenting on 
the condemnation and suppression of the two journals, 
La Justice Sociale and La Vie Catholique, states that they 
were probably suppressed not because of their Demo- 
cratic Christianity, but rather from lack of it. 








Annales de Philosophie Chrétienne (March): V. Ermoni regards 


the ‘‘ Forms of Religion and the Classification of Reli- 
gions.” Christianity is unique among the religions to 
which the conscience of man has given expression, in that 
it satisfies absolutely and perfectly the aspirations and 
needs of man’s soul. It is eternally fruitful, eternally sup- 
ple and vital; Christianity shows a power of adaptability 
to all conditions of humanity, to all discoveries of science, 
to all the conquests of progress. **St. Ambrose and 
Allegorical Exegesis,’’ by P. de Labriolle. “St. Epi- 
phanius: Religious Knowledge,” by J. Martin. M. 
Lebreton offers some remarks in criticism of M. Laber- 
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thonniére’s recent article ‘‘ Dogma and Theology III., to - 
which M. Laberthonniére answers with some warmth. 
He ventures that his position will be better understood 
when he has finished his articles on this question. 

Stimmen aus Maria Laach (14 March): H. Koch, S.J., in a 
paper “ A New Middle Class,” asks the question whether 
the growing class of salaried officials can replace the 
gradually decreasing class of independent traders and 
artisans. The class of salaried officials which forms the 
link between capitalists and common laborers should be 
strengthened by better legal rights and a more secure 
income. V. Cathrein, S.J., begins a treatise on “‘ The 
Question of Superintendence of Schools in Prussia,” ex- 
plains the different positions held, and whether or not 
this superintendence may be exercised by the clergy. 

Cl. Blume, S.J., in an article ‘Gregory the Great 
as a Composer of Hymns,” takes issue with an ar- 
ticle in the Zheologische Quartalschrift, which urges that 
there are no grounds for declaring Gregory a poet. The 
writer proves, from Dublin manuscripts and from Greg- 
ory’s relation to Ireland, that the ‘‘ Hymns of the Week” 
must have been composed by Gregory. K. Schlitz, 
S.J., considers, in a paper on “‘ Pan-Americanism,” the 
possibilities of a politically united America, and concludes 
that the economical relations of South America to Eu- 
rope and Japan will probably prevent the realization of 
Pan-American ideals, 

La Revue des Sciences Ecclésiastiques et La Science Catholique 

(Feb.): A life study of Pope Pius X., by M. l’Abbé 

; Lourdeau, begun in the January issue, is continued. 

' Chan. Gombault studies mystic states from the point of 
view of psycho-physiology. The “ Legal Form of 
Marriage,” apropos of the recent decree ‘‘Ne Temere,” 
by M. l’Abbé N. Rousseau. 

La Civilta Cattolica (7 March): ‘‘ Public Education and Cate- 
chism” urges the study of Catechism in the Public 
Schools, ‘The Solemn Greek Liturgy in the Vatican” 
—an account of the centenary of St. John Chrysostom 
in Rome. “The Twilight of Roberto Ardigo.” The 
eightieth birthday of this “ Prince of Italian Positivists,” 


gives occasion for an account of his life and works. 
VOL. LXXXVII.—18 
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(2 March): “The Veto in the Conclave”’—a review of 
Dr. Alexander Eisler’s “Das Veto der Katholischen 
Staaten bei der Papstwahl.”’ “Modernistic Theology 
and the Vatican Council”—the acts and decrees of 
this council considered as bearing upon the theology 
of the Modernists. “‘The Theatre in Italy ’—a con- 
tinuation of a former article. 








La Scuola Cattolica (Feb.): “St. John Chrysostom,” by Fer- 


dinando Poglianii——‘ F. S.” examines some Modernist 
conceptions of biblical criticism as applied to the New 
Testament, and points out their error. The “‘ New 
Canonical] Discipline Regarding Matrimony,” by Angelo 
Nasoni. “Research in the Cloister of Volterra near 
Gavirate,” by Diego Sant’ Ambrogio. In a review of 
a recent book by J. Laminne, La Théorie de 1’ Evolution, 
which is a criticism of Spencer’s First Principles, it is 
pointed out that while Spencer’s agnosticism must be 
reprobated, there is much in his theory of evolution 
which is true. 
































Current Events. 


The French army still remains in 
France. Morocco, in the occupation of 
Casablanca, and in more or less 
frequent conflict with the tribes. While carefully refraining 
from an advance into the interior, a slight change has been made 
in the method of carrying on the desultory warfare that has 
for so long been going on. Hitherto, after the necessary casti- 
gation had been inflicted on the restless tribes, the troops used 
to return to their base. This was taken as an indication of 
weakness, and in consequence it has been decided to occupy 
temporarily the positions captured, even when they are at some 
little distance from the seacoast. This decision has not, as 
might have been expected, excited invidious criticism, for con- 
fidence is generally felt in the good faith of the declared policy 
of the government not to undertake anything like a conquest, 
or even a protectorate, of Morocco. The French people, more- 
over, would not tolerate any such adventure. The Act of Alge- 
ciras, legitimate French interests, the determination not to be 
supplanted by any other Power—these are the objects to the 
defense of which France, both government and people, has 
determined to limit her action. Within these limits, however, 
a firm resolution has been taken to act efficiently, and not to 
withdraw until they have been secured. 

The Socialists, of whom M. Jaurés is the leader, have, in 
the Chamber, made a renewed attack upon the government; 
they were, however, defeated by a majority of 425 votes to 83. 
It would seem that M. Jaurés must be numbered among those, 
to be found everywhere, who are the friends of every country 
except their own. M. Jaurés charged the French soldiers with 
a ruthless massacre of women and children. This was altogether 
untrue; so far is it from being the case that the French are 
carrying on warfare with undue severity, that the Moors are 
astonished at their humanity. M. Jaurés’ wish is that the ap- 
peasement of the country should be brought about by the crea- 
tion of schools and of beneficent institutions, and that they 
should in this way be won over little by little to peace and 
civilization. This, doubtless, is highly commendable in the ab- 
stract; but, when people like the Moors have to be dealt with, 
harsher measures are necessary—at first at all events. The 
Moors were the aggressors, and have carried on the war like 
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savages, in a way which is indescribable in these pages. The 
eyes of the wounded have been plucked out and living men 
have been thrown into the fire. M. Jaurés is a harsher critic 
of his own countrymen than the most hostile foreigner. 

Very little progress is being made in France itself with the 
promised measures for social improvement. The scope of the 
Bill for pensions tor old men and women has been restricted on 
account of the large expense involved, nor has it yet been 
finally adopted. The Income Tax Bill has been the subject of 
protracted discussions, and is still 7 vza. An Amnesty Bill, 
the sixth of its kind since 1900, has passed through the Chamber 
with only five votes recorded as opposed to its passage. Why 
the nation should be so anxious to pardon breakers of the law 
it is somewhat difficult to see. Surely the laws are not unjust, 
nor is it the innocent, it is to be hoped, who have been convicted. 
The persons benefited by the present Bill are those who were 
convicted of resistance to lawful authority in what is now called 
the rebellion, which took place last year on account of the low 
price of wine in the Midi. Efforts were made to include the 
anti-militarists, anti-patriots, and the insubordinate civil agents 
who insisted on joining trade unions as well as those who took 
part in resisting the Separation Act and deserters from the 
Army. These attempts, however, did not succeed. 

The conscience of the legislators has been roused—and none 
too soon—by the open sale of indecent literature which has 
gone on so long. A bill for the suppression of this abuse of 
liberty has passed both the House of Deputies and the Senate. 
The ministry of M. Clemenceau still remains in power; and, bad 
as it is, if it were to fall, it would very probably be supplanted 
by one more extreme. M. Combes is the most active aspirant 
to office, and is trying to organize an opposition for the purpose 
of supplanting the present holders. Too great zeal, on his part, 


however, has been the cause of a decisive set-back to his efforts, 


and, although the various groups which support the present Prime 
Minister are not very firmly united, there is no immediate pros- 
pect, so far as can be seen, of a change of government. 

Some time ago the present representatives of France in the 
Assembly came to the conclusion that their services to the coun- 
try were not adequately recompensed, and accordingly proceeded 
to raise their salaries, or indemnities as they are called, from 
eighteen hundred dollars a year to three thousand. They did 
this without consulting their constituents, and have had to un- 
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dergo the mortification of being subjected to an emphatic con-- 
demnation because of the too high value which they have placed 
upon themselves. At every subsequent election clear condemna- 
tion has been pronounced. Everything that touches the purse 
is keenly felt. This sensitiveness is shown by the fact that the 
failure of a financial adventurer, although it was not for what 
we should look upon as a very large amount, was the cause of 
debate in the Assembly of Deputies. Members of the Chamber 
were said to be involved in the dishonest practices of the de- 
faulter; even the course of justice, it was alleged, was being 
deflected to shield him. This, however, was indignantly denied 
by the Minister of Justice. 

The proposal of the government to transfer the body of M. 
Zola to the Pantheon shows what kind of men it delights to 
honor. Although no one has pictured in a worse light the life 
of the people of France, or more cruelly slandered them, and in 
so doing vilified humanity itself and exploited unhesitatingly 
the misfortunes of his own country, the Chamber of Deputies 
voted the sum necessary for the translation by a majority of 
356 votes. It was to the eloquence of M. Jaurés that this was 
largely due. What called forth this eloquence was the love of 
justice and of truth which was shown by M. Zola, particularly, 
he said, “‘in his famous article ‘J’accuse.’? Moreover, he was an 
optimist and a worshipper (strange to say) of humanity.” 

The time for presidents and princes to pay visits has re- 
turned. The German Emperor, on his way to Corfu, has met 
the King of Italy at Venice; President Falliéres is to visit Lon- 
don in May and Stockholm in July, and then, it is reported, St. 
Petersburg. Nothing political, it is always said before they take 
place, is involved in these visits; but afterwards it is equally 
invariably found that more or less important decisions have 
been made. The visit of the French President to London is 
on account of the Anglo-French Exhibition which is to be held 
there as a consequence and as a symbol of the entente cordiale. 


The result of the meeting of the 

Germany. German Emperor and the King of 

Italy has been to reassure the lat- 

ter that the proposed visit of the Emperor to Albania springs 
from the pure love of sport, and that it will not in any way 
interfere with the claim of Italy to be the heir of this part of 
the ‘“‘ Sick Man’s” possessions. The Emperor’s letters and vis- 
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its cause no little apprehension in the minds of those who are 
in charge of the public interests of Europe. Since the question 
of Dr. Hill’s transfer to Berlin has been raised, the public men 
of this country have had a like experience. His letter to Lord 
Tweedmouth may not have done much harm, but it certainly 
has done no good. The best appreciation of this occurrence is 
found in the Times correspondence from Vienna, giving the 
opinion of that capital. Direct unofficial communications be- 
tween the head of a foreign State and any British minister— 
so it is declared—are incompatible with British constitutional 
principles and traditions. As constitutional government is a 
check upon the initiative of a monarch in regard to the affairs 
of his own State, so diplomacy is a kind of organized check 
upon the relations between the heads of States in international 
affairs. Both institutions are meant to serve as safeguards 
against arbitrary personal action. The Emperor William, whose 
temperament is characterized as medizval rather than modern, 
by sending this letter broke through the salutary restrictions 
of diplomacy. He ought to have written to King Edward, and 
even then there would have been a departure from strict con- 
stitutional lines of law and order; for even Bismarck held that 
the monarch ought never to be seen without Ministerial raiment. 
The letter has not been published; but the fact of its having 
been written and answered cannot fail to have results we fear 
not favorable to the good relations of the two countries. 

The proposed measure for expropriating Polish landowners 
having become law, the second of the reactionary bills of the 
government has been under discussion, but in this case, largely 
owing to the active opposition of the Radicals, who form an 
element in the d/oc upon which Prince Bilow leans, an opposi- 
tion which was supported by the Catholic Centre, a compro- 
mise has been made which brings the bill into closer accord 
with liberal views. Among the provisions of the Associations’ 
Bill, as introduced, was included a clause which rendered it 
unlawful for any language except German to be used at a pub- 
lic meeting unless permission had been obtained. This was 
too hard a restriction, not merely for the Poles and the other 
nationalities within the Empire, but also for the Radicals. The 
alteration which has been made, excepts from the obligation of 
using German, international congresses and election meetings, 
and also provides that in those districts in which the indigenous 
inhabitants are of non-German origin, and constitute more than 
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60 per cent of the local population, the use of their mother-- 
tongue is to be permitted at public meetings for the next 20 
years, if notice is given to the police. After 1928 only Ger- 
man is to be spoken and, as a Berlin paper says, from that 
date those who cannot or will not speak German are to hold 
their tongues. Even as altered the bill deals harshly with the 
Poles who work in the mines of Westphalia. They form 10 
per cent of the inhabitants of some districts, but 10 per cent 
is not 60 per cent, and they cannot use their own language at 
public meetings. 

The regulation of Wall Street is desired by many reformers 
in our country. Some years ago the Bourse in Germany was 
subjected to a rather severe law, and when made in Germany 
laws are enforced. The consequences have not been pleasing 
to dealers in stocks and bonds. The irritating restrictions im- 
posed by the law have made the Bourse chronically weak and 
apathetic, and have caused a general decline. The Liberals 
and the Radicals have induced the government to bring in a 
Bill to remove some of these restrictions; but the Catholics and 
the Conservatives, not being convinced of any good accruing 
to the State from the fights between bulls and bears, have 
joined hands in opposition to the proposed concessions, and 
have altered the Bill so effectually as, the supporters of it say, 
to render it worse than the existing law. A compromise has 
been made, however, but the fate of the Bill is still uncertain. 

In a recent discussion upon the Colonies, a Catholic mem- 
ber ventured to say that colored people had souls. This pro- 
voked the legislators to roars of laughter, and not only the 
legislators but the members of the press in the reporters’ gal- 
lery. It is only fair to state that it is a matter of controversy 
whether it was the thing said or the manner of the speaker 
which caused the laughter. However this may be, one of the 
colleagues of the speaker in the Centre, excited by the conduct 
of the reporters, had the temerity to style them pigs—‘‘ those 
pigs are at their usual tricks.” Thereupon warfare broke out 
between the Press and the Reichstag. The reporters struck and 
refused to report the speeches of the members, until their out- 
spoken critic should apologize. The speeches became short— 
the members of the Reichstag anxious. Like the members of 
other legislative bodies, they were not satisfied to address the 
immediate audience; it was the country and the world at large 
that they wished to enlighten. So pressure was brought to 
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bear upon the user of the opprobrious epithet; he was com- 
pelled to apologize. The Press gained the victory over the 
Parliament. 

Little has been heard of the movement of the Social Demo- 
crats of Prussia to obtain an extension of the franchise since 
what may be called the abortive demonstration of last January. 
The government has not yielded. In fact in the Reichstag 
Prince Biilow took an opportunity to make an attack upon the 
universal suffrage under which its members are elected. It 
was not right, he said, to treat it as sacrosanct, as if it were 
above the Deity and the country, the monarchy and the family, 
and everything else which the Socialists attacked. He doubted 
whether any other system attached so little importance to 
mature opinion, intelligence, or political experience. Only the 
most doctrinaire Socialists still regarded universal and direct 
suffrage as a fetish and as an infallible dogma. For his own 
part, he was no worshipper of idols, and did not believe in 
political dogmas. The welfare of a country did not depend, 
either in whole or in part, upon the form of its Constitution 
or of its franchise. Mecklenburg had no popular suffrage at 
all, and was better governed than Haiti, which could boast of 
possessing universal suffrage. Prince Biilow has, of course, the 
right to defend the opinions he holds on universal suffrage ; 
but when the Chancellor of the Empire addresses to the Reich- 
stag a criticism of this kind the question arises whether or not 
something practical is to come from such an address. It is 
easy to think that an effort to alter the existing franchise may 
possibly be in view. It certainly seems impossible that two 
such opposed systems as the Prussian and the Imperial can long 
continue to exist side by side. One must come up, or the 
other go down. 

The long-looked-for financial proposals have at last been 
made public. They place upon the German people a large 
addition to an already heavy burden. In a time of peace it 
is found necessary to raise loans amounting to more than two 
hundred millions of dollars, the smaller part for the Empire, 
the larger part for Prussia. As in January a loan for some 
forty-five millions was raised for Prussia, a sum of more than 
two hundred and fifty millions has been added to the burden 
of public debt during the present year. The new loans are 
to pay 4 per cent and are issued at a fraction below par. The 
increase of the Navy, the expropriation of Poles, the exten- 
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sion of State railways, are the causes of the expenditure which - 
requires this great additional burden. 


How strange are the relations be- 
Austria-Hungary. tween Church and State in Aus- 
tria has been revealed by certain 
proceedings with reference to a Professor of Canon Law at the 
State University of Innsbruck in the Tyrol. This professor 
made speeches and published a pamphlet which are of a blas- 
phemous character. The Nuncio of the Holy See made repre- 
sentations to the Foreign Minister, without, however, making 
any definite request, in which he pointed out how incongruous 
it was for a professor of Canon Law to make attacks upon 
religious beliefs. Public opinion seemed to recognize this in- 
congruity, but no sooner was it known that the Nuncio had 
intervened than a loud outcry was made. The Professorial 
Senate of the University of Vienna declared its inflexible re- 
sistance to all efforts to remove the Innsbruck professor, de- 
claring that it was not necessary in order that Canon Law 
should be taught juridically that its teacher should believe in 
the Articles of Faith of any Church. The pupils of the pro- 
fessor seem to have been able to form a sounder judgment, 
for his colleagues have requested the pamphleteer to suspend 
his lectures, lest there should be disturbances. 

The Kaiser passed through Austria on his way to Corfu 
without stopping; but a special visit to Vienna has been paid 
by his Chancellor. In many quarters the Triple Alliance) for 
reasons which it would take too long to discuss, is looked upon 
as moribund; but the wish is entertained, especially by Ger- 
many, to infuse into it more life, and with this wish opinion 
generally connects the advent of the Chancellor. The usual 
official assurances were given that the Prince had no special 
political object. Official assurances, however, are not always 
believed. Accordingly, the papers take no notice of the denial, 
and are conyinced that very serious political discussions took 
place, and, as subsequent events indicate, not only discussions 
but decisions. A few days after the departure of the Chan- 
cellor, the British proposal for the appointment of a Governor 
of Macedonia was rejected by Austria. Of this we shall speak 
later. 

The Universal Suffrage proposals for Hungary have been 
published in outline, but have not yet been introduced into the 
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Parliament. The treatment to be accorded to the non-Magyar 
races is so unfair that it is foreseen that those races will use 
every possible form of obstruction in order to defeat the plan 
of the government. To obviate this in advance the govern- 
ment, which owes its own existence to the success of obstruc- 
tion that lasted for two years, has brought in a revised form 
of standing orders for the suppression of obstruction. Unfor- 
tunately obstruction can be used to prevent those standing or- 
ders being passed; and, as a matter of fact, has already been 
used for six weeks and, for aught we know, may still be going 
on. The conflict with Croatia still continues, the new Ban, as 
the governor is called, is using violence, and is suffering vio- 
lence. The situation is, in fact, far from satisfactory. 


In the midst of so much that is 

Russia. discouraging some relief is to be 

- found in the fact that the govern- 

ment has recognized, in one instance at least, the right of the 

Duma to criticize and to reject proposals laid before it. The 

question was about the Navy, the details of which are im- 

material. The important point is that the government accepted 

the decision of the Duma and altered its proposals in submis- 

sion, perhaps, to its vote. This is a step on the road of con- 

stitutional progress, and is a recognition of the right of the 

Duma to be something more than the registry of ministerial 

decisions. But as all depends on the autocrat’s will, the right 
of course is very precarious. 

In other respects the outlook is dark enough. Repression 
still holds sway, and very few days pass in which there are no 
outrages or executions. The prisons are full to overflowing. 
Thousands of men and women are being marched off every 
month to Siberia by administrative order, that is to say, with- 
out trial of any sort. The hardships which they suffer are be- 
yond belief. The fact that three cents per day is all that the 
government grants for food is an indication of the treatment 
meted out to them. 

The duel fought between General Fock and General Smirnoff, 
and the circumstances attending it, indicate how small has been 
the progress of Russia. There was no concealment; it took 
place in the riding-school of the Horse Guards; not only were 
officers of the army present, but several ladies graced the com- 
bat by their presence. The two combatants took their positions 
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at twenty paces distance from each other without saluting. — 
Shots were to be exchanged until first blood was drawn. 
Another illustration of the Russian type of civilization is 
found in the rise of a new sect called “Joannity.” Every one 
has heard of Father John, of Kronstadt, the holy priest whose 
blessing Russian Admirals went to seek before setting out to 
war. Many of the peasants have formed so high an idea of 
his sanctity, that they are teaching that he is the Messias, and 
great excitement has been caused by this preaching. It was, 
however, thought to be harmless until it was found that chil- 
dren were being kidnapped in order to be devoted to the ser- 
vice of Christ returned to earth. These children have been sub- 
jected to cruel treatment, made to rise at three in the morning, 
to sleep on the floor, to spend eight hours a day in devotion, 
bowing down to the earth hundreds of times, and fed with the 
worst kind of food. In process of time a woman was joined to 
the sect as an object of worship, this woman being said to be 
the mother of God. As is usual in such cases, grave irregular- 
ities became common, and then the police and the ecclesiastical 
authorities took measures to prevent the propaganda. 


The affairs of Macedonia are be- 

The Near East. coming prominent in the negctia- 

tions which are being carried on 

by European diplomats. Macedonia forms a vivid example of 
the importance of what is called the European Concert. It has. 
become almost a charnel house. Ten thousand murders out of 
a population of about one million and a half, with innumerable 
outrages and unlimited devastation, Europe and the Turk look- 
ing on—such is, without exaggeration, the scene presented by 
this wretched country during the past few years. Is it to go 
on forever? If left to the ‘‘ Concert” we fear there is but 
little hope. The railways projected, if carried out, may open 
the country to intercourse and commerce; but they will not be 
made for several years, and the making of them depends upon 
the Sultan’s motu proprio. The action of Austria in seeking 
permission to make a survey for a railway was thought by some 
to be equivalent to a dissolution of the co-operation hereto- 
fore existing between Austria and Russia. Great Britain then 
came forward with the proposal that a Governor of Macedonia 
should be appointed for a term of years; that he should have 
a free hand for that term, and to be irremovable without the 
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consent of the Powers. The proposals included an extension of 
the judicial reforms which have been already attempted and a 
conversion of the Gendarmerie. On the other hand, the Powers 
were to guarantee the Sultan’s right to rule over the country 
in its integrity. Soon after the publication of the British pro- 
posals Russia came forward with a scheme. This does not go 
so far as the British. It proposes to give to the existing Finan- 
cial Commission an extension of its powers so that it may effec- 
tively supervise the administration of Macedonia. Austria, it is 
said, hesitates to go as far as is proposed by Russia, and a fortiori 
she could not be expected to accept the more thorough scheme 
proposed by Sir Edward Grey. So it is no surprise to learn that 
she has definitely rejected the English proposals. Whether the 
latter will be pressed or not the near future will reveal. 


It isa great pity that just at this time England should lose 
one of her best-informed and most capable ambassadors. Dur- 
ing the past month Sir Nicholas R. O’Conor, British ambas- 
sador at Constantinople, died in that city. Sir Nicholas Rod- 
erick O’Conor was born in County Roscommon, Ireland, in 1843. 
He was educated at Stonyhurst, and entered diplomatic ser- 
vice at the age of twenty-three. During his career he repre- 
sented Great Britain at all the prominent embassies through- 
out the world. Sir Horace Rumbold gave him the friend- 
ly nickname of “Feargus” in allusion to the famous lead- 
er, Feargus O’Conor. The nickname stuck to Sir Nicholas 
through the whole course of his career. While acting Charge 
ad’ Affaires in Pekin, in 1883, he concluded an agreement re- 
specting Tibet, and negotiated the Anglo-Chinese treaty regard- 
ing Burma. From 1892 to 1895 he served as British Minister 
to the Emperor of China and the King of Corea. Lord Cur- 
son in his Problems of the Far East, referring to the reception 
accorded to Sir Nicholas at Pekin, says “that it sufficiently in- 
dicated the rejoicing of the British community in the Far East 
at the appointment of a man who really knew both the country 
to which he was accredited and the business which he would have 
to transact.’”’ In 1897 he was created a G. C. B. and received 
the Diamond Jubilee Medal. At his funeral in Constantinople 
popular sympathy manifested itself in a way rarely seen in that 
capital. The Catholic Cathedral was filled to its utmost capacity, 
and the funeral was attended by the entire diplomatic body. 
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THE COLUMBIAN READING UNION 


OR a period of eleven weeks the Catholic Summer-School will provide a 
varied programme of university extension studies at Cliff Haven, N. Y., 
on Lake Champlain. The report of the Committee on lectures, presented by 
the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P., contains the following announcements : 
First Week, June 29-July 3.—Lectures on historical episodes connected 
with the Tercentenary of Quebec: the appeintment of the first Bishop of 
New York, and early founders of the Church in Philadelphia, by the Rev. 
John Talbot Smith, LL.D., President of the Catholic Summer-School. 

Second Week, July 6-10.—Five Round Table Talks describing scenes of 
travel among the Bretons and elsewhere, by A. Helene H. Magrath, of New 
York. 

Evening Song Recitals by Mabelle Hanlyn McConnell, ef Buffalo, N. Y. 

Third Week, July 13-17.—Five morning lectures by the Rev. John Tal- 
bot Smith, LL.D. Subject: Studies in Modern Literature. 

Evening lectures on the Chief Errors of Modernism, by the Rev. Thom- 
as F. Burke, C.S.P., New York. 

Fourth Week, July 20-24.—Five morning lectures by the Rev. Robert 
Schwickerath, S.J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. Subject: Edu- 
cation During the Renaissance Period. 

Evening lectures on Some Rulers of the Orient, by the Rev. William 
L. Sullivan, C.S.P., Chicago. Gleanings from the Humorists, by William 
P. Oliver, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Fifth Week, July 27-31.—Five morning lectures by the Rev. John B. 
Peterson, St. John’s Seminary, Boston. Subject: Liturgical Origins—the 
Times, Places, and Material of Christian Worship. 

Evening Song Recitals by Kathrine McGuckin Seigo, contralto, Phila- 
delphia. 

Sixth Week, August 3-7.—Five morning lectures by the Rev. Francis P. 
Duffy, D.D., St. Joseph’s Seminary, Dunwoodie, N. Y. Subject: Phases 
of Modern Materialism. 

Evening lectures (August 3-4) on John Boyle O’Reilly—the Man 
and his Work, by Katharine E. Conway, of the Boston Pilot. The Irish 
Monks and their Services to Civilization, by the Rev. William M. Dwyer, 
S.T.B. (August 6-7), Syracuse, N. Y. % 

Seventh Week, August 1o-14.—Five morning lectures by James J. 
Walsh, M.D., LL.D., Fordham University, New York. Subject: Some 
Evolution Presumptions. 

Evening lectures (August 10-11) on Catholic Progress in Germany, by 
Charles G. Herbermann, LL.D., Editor-in-Chief of the Catholic Encyclo- 
pedia. Prosperity, Panics, and Hard Times (August 13-14), by Thomas F, 
Woodlock, New York. 

Eighth Week, August 17-21.—Five morning lectures by Professor Alcee 
Fortier, Tulane University, New Orleans. Subject: The History and Liter- 
ature of the Creoles. 
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Evening lectures on the Forces and Factors in American Industrial and 
Commercial Life, by Professor James C. Monaghan, Chicago. 

Ninth Week, August 24-28.—Five morning lectures by the Rev. Her- 
man J. Heuser, D.D., Editor of the American Ecclesiastical Review, Phila- 
delphia. Subject: The New Views and the Old Traditions About the Bible 
and its Contents. 

Evening lectures on the Friends of Lafayette, illustrating social condi- 
tions in France, 1789-1808; Views of a Recent Trip to Alaska, by Lida Rose 
McCabe, New York. 

Class talks for Sunday-School Teachers for one week (August 24-28), 
conducted by B. Ellen Burke, of the New York Training School for Cate- 
chists. . 

Tenth Week, August 31-Sepiember 4.—Five morning lectures by the Rev. 
Francis P. Siegfried, St. Charles’ Seminary, Philadelphia. Subject: St. 
Thomas Aquinas versus Modernism. 

Evening Song Recitals (August 31-September 1) by Eva Mylott, con- 
tralto, New York. Melodies from Dixie (September 3-4) by Elizabeth Pat- 
tee-Wallach, Philadelphia. 

Eleventh Week, September 7-11.—Recitals with varied programmes and 
the musical drama of Hiawatha, by Professor Edward Abner Thompson, 
Brighton, Mass. 

Round Table Talks for Reading Circles, August 9-10, at 11:45 A. M., 
by the Rev. John T. Driscoll, S.T.L., Albany, N. Y. 

Reading Circle Day, August 11. Meeting of Trustees, August 12, and 
unveiling of bronze Tablet in memory of the late Warren E. Mosher. 

Round Table discussion of Catholic Educational Advancement, July 28, 
under the direction of the Rev. Thomas McMillan, C.S.P. 

Ample provision is made for recreation by the athletic exercises and the 
social events on Saturday, Sunday, and Wednesday evenings. Children 
under twelve years of age will have a class of free hand gymnastics, combin- 
ing Swedish and Delsarte movements, taught by Elizabeth Crotty, instructor 
at Mt. de Chantal Academy, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Lessons in French by Madame Le Droit Thompson, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Instruction in music by Professor Camille Zeckwer, Director of the Ger- 
mantown Branch of the Philadelphia Musical Academy. 

s * n 


The following suggestive study course for the season 1907-8 was prepared 
by the Fenelon Reading Circle, Brooklyn, N. Y., under the general title of 
The Great Christian Epics: 

Dante’s Hell.—Dr. John Carlyle’s Inferno in Prose; Hell, edited with 
translation and notes by Butler; Life of Dante—M. O. Oliphant; Cayley’s 
translation with notes; Dante and His Early Biographies—Moore ; The Ten 
Worlds of Dante. 

Dante’s Purgatory.—Leigh Hunt’s Stories from Italian Poets; Dante’s 
Lite and Times—Balbo; Introduction to Study of Dante—Botta; Spiritual 
Sense of Dante—Harris; Napier’s Florentine History; Study of Dante— 
Blow. 


Dante’s Paradise.—Paradise of Dante—C. M. Phillimore; Concordance 
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of the Divina Commedia—Fay; Readings in Paradise of Dante—Vernon; 
Comments on the Divina Commedia—Ruskin; Dante and the Divine Comedy 
—Wright; Paradise, with tranlation and notes, by Butler. 

Poema del Cid.—Poets and Poetry of Europe—Longfellow; History of 
Spanish Literature—Ticknor; Cid, Ballads, etc., translation by J. Y. Gib- 
son; History of Spanish Literature—Clarke ; Spain—De Amicis; Curiosi- 
ties of Human Nature—Lockhart; Cid, the Campeador—Clarke; Spanish 
Literature—Fitzmaurice Kelly; The Cid—Corneille. 

Klopstock’s Messiah.—History of German Literature (translation)— 
Conybeare; Hours with German Classics—Hedge; Studies in German 
Literature (Lecture 8)—Taylor; Germany—Stael-Holstein; Loves of Poets 
(Klopstock and Meta)—Jameson. 

Milton’s Paradise Lost.—Biography of Milton—Anderson; Life of 
Milton—De Quincey; Account of Life, etc., of Milton—Keightley; Criti- 
cism of Milton’s Paradise Lost—Addison; Remarks on Character of Milton. 
—Channing. 

Milton’s Paradise Regained.—Concordance to Works of Milton—Brad- 
shaw; Livesof Famous Poets—Rossetti; Life in Poetry—Courthope; Essays 
in English Literature—Scherer; Handbook of Universal Literature—Botta. 

Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered.—Translations by Wiffen, Hooke, Fairfax, 
Hunt, Griffiths, etc.; Tasso—Alison in Essays; Lives of Italian Poets— 
Stebbing; Life of Tasso—Milman; Stories from Italian Poets—Hunt. 

M. C. M. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York: 

Old Mr. Davenant's Money. By Frances Powell. Pp. 328. Price $1.50. Passing Prot- 
estantism and Coming Catholicism. By Rev. Newman Smyth, D.D. Pp. 209. Price 
$x net. Zhe Nun. By René Bazin. Price $1. 

Dopp, MEAD & Co., New York: 
Lord of the World. By Robert Hugh Benson. Pp. xxv.-352. Price $1.50. 


E. P. DuTTon & Co., New York: 

The Life of Antonio Rosmini-Serbati. Translated from the Italian of the Rev. G. B, 

Pagani. Pp. xii.-491. Price $3 net. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., New York: 

—— A Companion Volume to Under the Cedars and the Stars. By Canon Sheehan, 
D.D. > 353. Price $1.60. A Mind that Found Itself. Price $1.50. History of St. 
Vincent de Paul, Founder of the Congregation of the Mission and of the Sisters of Charity. 
By Mgr. Bougaud. Translated by the Rev. J. Brady, C.M. Pp. 416. Price $1.50. 

he Dream of Gerontius. By Cardinal Newman. New Edition, with photogravure 
portrait and other illustrations. 


Funk & WAGNALLS, New York : 


Humorous Hits and How to Hold an Audience. By G. Kleiser. Pp. xiii.-326. Price $1 
net, 
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BENZIGER BROTHERS, New York: 

Regina Patarum; eur Lady's Anthology. By the Hon. Alison Stourton. Price $1.50, 
Common Sense Talks. By Lady Amabel Kerr. The Holy Gospel According to St. 
Mark. Introduction and Notes. By Rev. C. Burns, M.A. Pp. 145. Children of 
Light; and Other Stories. By M. E. Francis. Tommie and His Mates. By David 
Bearne, S.J. My Very Own; and Other Tales. By S. M. Lyne. The Condemnation 
of Pope Honorius. By Dom John Chapman, O.S.B. Social Questions and the Duty of 
Catholics. By Charles S. Devon. A Parableofa Pilgrim. By Walter Hilton. Jn/fal- 
libility and Tradition. By the Rev. R. H. Benson. Anda number of other pamphlets 
of the Catholic Truth Society. The Mission Remembrance of the Redemptorist Fathers. 
By Rev. P. Geiermann, C.SS.R. Price 50 cents. For Frequent Communicants. Price 15 
cents. The Presence of God. By Brother Laurence, Spiritual Maxims and Gathered 
Thoughts. By Brother Laurence. The Beginnings of the Temporal Sovereignty of the 
Popes. By Mgr. Duchesne. Translated by Arnold Harris Mathew (De jure Earl of 
Landaff). Price $2. The Catholic Church, the Renaissance, and Protestantism. By Alfred 
Baudrillart. Translated by Mrs. Philip Gibbs. Price$2. Althea; or, the Children of 
R t Plantati By b. Ella Nirdlinger. Price 6ocents. Zhe Jest of oa 
By H. M. Ross. Price $1.25. Parentsand Frequent Communion of Children. By F. M. 

Zulueta, S.J. Price 5 cents. Practical Preaching for Priests and People. By B. W. 
Kelly. Price $1.25. The Secret of the Green Vase. By Florence Cooke. Price $1. 


DUFFIELD & Co., New York: 
A Modern Prometheus. By Martha G. D. Bianchi. Pp. 413. Price $1.50. 


IsAAC PITMAN & Sons, New York: 

Style-Book , Sarg wee English. By H.W. Hammond. Designed for Use in Business 
Colleges, High Schools, and for Self-Instruction. Pp. vii.-130. Course in Isaac Pit- 
man Shorthand. Special Edition in Form of Lesson Sheets for Use of Instruction in 
Shorthand by Correspondence. Price $1.50. 

SOCIETY OF THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH, New York: 

A Catechism of Modernism. Founded on the Encyclical Pascendi Dominici Gregis of his 

Holiness Pope Pius X. Pp.155. Paper. Price 20 cents. 


LITTLE, BRowN & Co., Boston, Mass. : 

The Weight of the Name. By Paul Bourget. Translated from the French by George 

Burnham Ives. Pp. 349. Price $1.50. 
B. HERDER, St. Louis, Mo. : 

We Preach Christ Crucified. Considerations and Meditations for Boys. By Herbert 
Lucas, S.J. Pp. viii-328. Price $1 net. The Following of Christ. By Thomas a 
Kempis. Small pocket edition in various bindings, Qualities [of a Good Superior. 
Compiled chiefly from the Instruction of the Ven. Father Champagnat, Founder of the 
Little Brothers of Mary. By Rev. F. Girardey, C.SS.R. Price $1.25. 

H. H. PuBLIsHING CoMPANY, Aurora, III. : 
The Angelus. A Poem. By Leo Gregory. Pp. 30. 


PAUL ELDER & Co., San Francisco: 
The Mother of California. By Arthur W. North. Illustrated. Pp. xi.-169. 


WELLS, GARDNER, DARTON & Co., London: 
Origines Euchasistice. A Study of the Liturgy under the’Light ofjRecently Published 
Documents. By A. E. Alston and Z. H. Turton. Pp. ix.-83. Price 15. 
VicToR LECOFFRE, Paris: 
Saint-Séverin, Apétre du Norigue. Par P. Baudrillard, Price 2 fr. St. Benoit Labre. 
Par I, Mantenay. Price 2/7. 
PLON-NOURRIT ET CIE., Paris: 
La Provence Mystique au XVII, Siecle. Antoine Yvan et Madeline Martin. Par Henri 
Bremond. Pp. xvi.-394. Price 5 7%. F 
BLouD ET CIE., Paris, France: 
Saint Francois de Sales. Par Fortunat Strowski. Pp. 364. Price 3 fr. 50. Discours de 
Marriage Par Abbé Klein. Pp. 327. 


P, LETHELLIEUX, Paris: 
Cursus Scripture Sacra, Atlas Biblicus, Edited by Martino Hagen, S.J. Paper. 
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